ee Pacitic, A WEEKLY RELIGIOU: 
AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued in Aug: 
gust 1851. Till 1864 it was published in behalf 
of the Con zregational and Presbyterian 
Charches join '!y; after that, it was published 
in the interes! of the General Association of 
California, by a committee of minsters and 
laymen, edited by a committee of ministers, 
until 1879. It is now owned and published 
by ‘*THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE Pa- 


cisic” —an Incorporated Company, in the in- 
terest of the Congregational churches of the 
Western Coast. The Directors for 1891 and 
1892: Stephen S. Smith, John Henderson, W. 
M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John Kimball, A. L. 
Van Blarcom, Joseph Hutchinson. 


ix. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; witheut Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 
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FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY L. H. COBB, D.D. 


Minneapolis has become a sort of 
Mecca for conventions. The Amer- 
ican Board, the Young People’s So- 
ciety, the Republican Convention, 
and last, the National Congregational 
Council hospitality has been royal 
and fully equal to the accommodation 
of all. 

President Northrop, Moderator of 
the Council of 1889 at Worcester. 
called the Eighth National Triennial 
Council to order promptly at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, October 12th. It was a 
fitting and foregone conclusion that 
Dr. Alonzo H. Quint of New Hamp- 
shire should be Moderator. He is 
one of the fathers of the Council, a 
peerless parliamentarian, thoroughly 
versed in our polity and in the con- 
stitution and rules governing the 
Council. The number of delegates was 
not much below 300 (294). Dr. Wells, 
the deservedly popular pastor of Ply- 
mouth church, with which the Coun- 
cil met, gave the address of welcome. 
Routine business filled the first ses- 
sion, reports the second, Rev. C. M. 
Lamson’s sermon the third. Many 
of your readers have it in full in the 
Congregationalist. They will join with 
those who heard it in saying it was 
one of the ablest to which the Coun- 
cil has hitherto listened. It will be 
officially published. 

The absorbing topics brought be- 
fore the Council were the relations 
of our national benevolent societies 
to the churches, and to each other. 
In regard to the latter no radical 
change was suggested. The propos- 
ed union of the College and Educa- 
tion Society with the New West Ed- 
ucation Commission was approved. 

The report on the relation of the 
benevoleut societies to the churches 
was radical and revolutionary. Six 
plaus were considered, one of which 
favored the election of a commission 
of some 300 by the several States 
and ‘Territories, who should meet an- 
nually and elect the Executive Com- 
mittees and officers of the several be- 
nevolent societies, the latter to re- 
tain the same relation to the several 
branches of our work as at present. 


The report was referred to a com- 
mittee, who presented a unanimous 
recommendation that a committee of 
nie be appointed to confer with the 
general societies on any plans the 
socicties themselves might adopt in 
the matter. It was thought to be too 
grave a matter to attempt suddenly 
to revolutionize our benevolent work. 


Discussion waxed warm, and was 
prolonged, but issued in a practically 


- unauimous deliverance on the matter. 


It is for the seven societies to decide 
what. if anything, shall be done. 


Items too numerous to mention 
cai.e and went with a word ora writ- 
ter. report; as, for example, the re- 
ligious needs of our army and navy, 
a manual for missionary churches, 
the ‘iormon question, improvement 
in public worship, ministerial supply, 
fo. of admission to the church, our 
mis uary periodicals, the care of 
prisoners, temperance, divorce, city 
evan -elization, ete. 

itev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, 
Fuviand, successor to John Bunyan, 
and Mr. G. S. Harrison represented 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in a hearty and happy 
Vell 

ithe completed memorial to John 
Robinson was reported as placed on 
Robiuson’s church in Leyden, and 
tie surplus placed in the hands of 
the ‘lemorial Committee voted to the 
John Robinson Memorial church, to 
in Gainsborough, Eng- 
Aan, 

‘te Council of 1895 was given to 
the Pacifie Coast—Portland, Or.,Taco- 
ma, Wash., and San Francisco, each 
vigorously pushing its claim for the 
privilege. The Council will be pro- 
nousced good, and in many respects 
the most important of the eicht. 

A very emphatic protest was made 
aytinst anything that could be con- 
s'rued as legislation; against pro- 
tracted discussion of business details 
to the exciusion of vital questions in- 
volved in our denominational life, 
shutisg the representatives of our 
seve: fold) work entirely out, thus 
making it appear that the machinery 
Was tore important than the work it 
Is coustructed to do. 

ue Pacific Coast will hardly ex- 
pect the busy and burdened repre- 
‘eu atives of our seven societics to 
spend $200, more or less, and a 
tnonth’s time to cross the country to 
nothing; that will not be asked of 

‘lis meeting following so closely 
the meting of the American Board, 
‘tls to be ardently hoped, has cleared 
the air, and opened the door of op- 
portunity and occupation for our 
“clgrevational army, 500,000 strong. | 


SAN FRANCISCO TO HONOLULU. 


BY DR. E. P. THWING. 


Our voyage of six days has been 
quiet and uneventful. We left the 
Golden Gate in a dismal fog last 
Wednesday at daybreak. At 7:30 
A. M. we discharged the pilot, and 
soon after General Fog left us, and 
went elsewhere to delay and imperil. 
Light showers fell, and a nasty sea, as 
the sailors call it—‘confused” is a 
felicitous phrase found on the log— 


caused a retreat from the iables. 
Twelve are seated at mine. My son 
and myself were left alone. Even 


the officer, the freight clerk, kept his 
room, preparing his “heave offering” 
to Neptune in common with others 
who were making there first ocean 
voyage. Yet there was no storm, 
and we kept up our average speed of 
about 350 miles daily. Friday and 
Saturday we came into warmer, ser- 
ener latitudes. Our sixty saloon pas- 
sengers showed themselves again. 
The 253 steerage travelers came out 
of the dark hold, and sunned them- 
selves on the deck. Not a few of 
them, hour after hour, were absorbed 
in gambling. 

Sunday was indeed a superb day. 
The air was balmy, the mercury 
eighty degrees, and a tonic breeze 
from the west gave  invigora- 
tion. The Doctor read the usual 
printed prayers. He did it reverent- 
ly—far better than the ordinary lit- 
urgical reader; but it was a perfunc- 
tory service, and as soon as he read 
the benediction, without pausing even 
to take his seat, he caught up his 
cap and disappeared. Nota note of 
praise had been sung, not a word of 
exposition or appeal spoken, not a 
prayer offered, in the ordinary sense 
of praying. The psalms and epistles 
read were sweet to the heart, and the 
grand “Te Deum” was good to hear; 
but as a service of worship it seemed 
bald and frigid. The twenty-eight 
missionaries and other Christian pas- 
sengers tarried, sang hymns, and 
then chose a committee to arrange 
for an evening congregational ser- 
vice. It was held. It was a hearty, 
joyful, edifying one. The wife of 
Rev. G. F. Fitch of Shanghai was pi- 
anist; Rev. J. B. G. Pidge, a Baptist 
pastor of Philadelphia, conducted de- 
votional services, and appropriately 
commended to God the missionaries 
and their work, with their separated 
households on either continent. Your 
correspondent, holding the melan- 
choly pre-eminence of age, was called 
upon to preach, and spoke on “God, 
the Confidence of All the Ends of the 
Earth, And of Them Who Are Afar 
Off Upon the Sea.” Man has the in- 
stinct of faith. God alone can grati- 
fy and satisfy. Special occasions em- 
phasize ovr need and his fullness. 
The educating influence of travel and 
some of the lessons of the sea were 
noted. God is brought near in our 
isolation and helplessness. Rever- 
ence, humility, and faith are taught 
in this his sanctuary. We feel “the 
wideness of his mercy, like the wide- 
ness of the sea.” As far as the East 
is from the West so far he removes 
our transgressions from us. The 
bounty of the sea, which yields up its 
substance and its creatures for the 
renewal of the earth, teaches us that 


Its unfathomed depths, ever-changin 
phases; its buried treasures, its rest- 
less and resistless energies, vividly 
picture the mysteries of a human 
soul in its oceanic capacity and pow- 
er. When God is our confidence, 
and we are filled with his fullness, 
life will never grow stale and joyless, 
but opulent and fertilizing. 
Reference was made, in closing, to 
the bright outlook for missions. The 
acceleration of God’s movements in 
modern history increases our confi- 
dence in the promise of the world’s 
evangelization. Seventy-three years 
ago a few missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, after weary months of sail- 
ing from Boston round the Horn— 
not four days and a half by Pullman 
cars and six by swift steamer—drew 
near these shores. They expected 
to see the naked savage bowing to 
stone and wood, but found that all 
the idols had been swept away ina 
purely social and political upheaval. 
Revivals came with power, and thou- 
sands of genuine converts filled the 
ehurches. Richard H. Dana, who 
wrote “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
traveling on foot through the islands, 
found the Bible and hymn book in 
each home, and family prayers as com- 
mon as in New England a hundred 
years ago. Soa single decade may 
witness as sudden a change in Turkey 
or China. “God’s chronometer never 
loses time.” Confidence in him is 
never misplaced. 
The following is the list of Pres- 
byterian misssionaries: Rev. G. 
F. Fitch and _ wife, Shahghai; 
Rev. E. Waite Thwing, mother, wife 


and sister, with Dr. Ruth Bliss, Miss 
E. M. Butler of Canton; Miss E. 
Strong, Rev. W. L. Swallen and wife, 
Rev. Mr. Junkin and wife, Rev. Rey- 
nolds and wife, Corea. Congrega- 
tionalists—M. L. -Gordon, M.D., 
Kyoto; E. L. Bliss, M.D., Foo- 
chow; E. P. Thwing, M.D., Canton; 
Miss S. A. Searle, Kobe. Reformed-- 
Rey. H. K. Miller, Sendai; Miss S. M. 
Couch, Nagasaki; M. S. Brockaw, 
Yokohama; Rev. H. Harris and wife, 
Tokyo; Miss M. C. Morrison, Amoy. 
Christian denomination.—Rev. A. D. 
Woodworth and wife, Miss C. T. Pen- 
rod, Tokyo. 
Tuesday, Oct 4, 1892. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY REV. DR. J. H. WARREN. 


“Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year.” 
And it was a benediction to look 
upon Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook and his 
wife as they hallowed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their wedding in the at- 
tractive home of their daughter, Mrs. 
E. B. Noble in Stockton, last Tues- 
day, October 18th. Erect as if weight 
of years was no burden, radiant as if 
flushed again with the glow of 
brighter years, they greeted their 
many friends, who came with tenders 
of congratulations and to bestow 
their golden tributes of respect and 
love. 

Rev. R. H. Sink, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Stockton, of 
which Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook are 
members, had charge of the pro- 
gramme, which, in its order, was in- 
formal, as it was glad and festive. 
He read a few of the many letters re- 
ceived—some from leading clergy- 


men in this State, and some from. 


Europe, Atlantic and Western States. 
They have not lived in vain to whom, 
in the sunset of life, and standing in 
the dawn of the next life, there 
came with one voice from so many 
years of service the words of the 
Master, “Well done, good and faithful 
servants!” 

The church in Dubuque, Iowa, 
which was the Doctor’s first pastor- 
ate, and the church in Stockton, 
where he served last as an installed 
pastor, the first for twenty years and 
more, the last for two years. lacking 
little more than a month, gave most 
touching tokens of their appreciation 
of their beloved minister and the 
“minister's wife,” tokens which were 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Following the reading of letters 
came a few speeches and addresses 
by Dr. W. C. Pond, Rev. Jesse Wood, 
Rev. Ray Palmer, and Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Warren, which were reminiscent, 
commendatory, and congratulatory 
in their nature; and Mrs. A. M. No- 
ble sang “The Golden Wedding Day.” 

Dr. Holbrook was next called out. 
He thanked his friends for their at- 
tendance, their kind words, but sug- 
gested they had left out the warts 
and scars, and had not painted him 
as he was. In what he said of his mar- 
ried life he was far from hinting that 
“marriage was a failure’; on the 
other hand, it had been useful, sac- 
red, and beautiful. His father, he 
said, was born thirteen years before 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
his life, with his own, extended over 
the entire history of the nation. He 


of every President save Washington 
and Adams; had seen this whole na- 
tion west of the Mississippi grow in- 
to statehood, slavery abolished in all 
the civilized world, and the entrance 
of Christianity and the Bible into 
nearly every nation of the globe. 
Life was worth living, indeed, to one 
who has seen all this, and who has 
also had great part in their progress 
and achievement. 


man is not to live for himself we E lived through the administration 


— 


Lines. 


[By D. W. Olark, a brother of Mrs, 
brook, of Portland, Me.] 


Fitty years of wedded life, 
Fifty years as man and wife, 
While jogging on tugether; 
Fifty years of married bliss, 
Fifty years of happiness, 
God bless you both forever ! 


Hol- 


Fifty years of labor given, 
Showing men the way to heaven; 
Laboring both together; 
Fifty years of pain and trial, 
Fifty years of self-denial; 
God bless you both forever ! 


Working in the East or West, 
Trying well to do your best, 
Working both together; 
Holding with the grip of death 
The essentials of our faith, 
God bless you both forever ! 


When the work of life is done, | 

And heaven's final rest is won, 
Uniting both forever; 

When is ended earthly strife, 

God give you then eternal life, 
And bless you both forever ! 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING AT STOCK- 
TON. 


Having been at the East more than 
four months, and having this morn- 
ing reached home from the National 


Council and the American Board, I 
find in Tue Pactric that this is the 
date of Dr. Holbrook’s domestic semi- 
centennial—the very day. Scant time 
for getting a letter to Stockton; even 
scantier than for getting “ regrets” to 
the wedding of young friends on the 
Atlantic Coast, two days hence. My 
only possible revenge on Time for 
his stealthy and swift passage must 
be a few words to the journal which 
has reason to honor so much the 
octogenarian who is this very mo- 
ment, with his admirable wife, receiv- 
ing congratulations. Two yearsmore 
and I shall celebrate the fiftieth year 
—if I am here to do it—from my first 
acquaintance with them at Dubuque 
(October, 1844). 

I was a raw young Yankee just 
from Maine. He dropped down one 
day in my native place, the old town 
of Bath, in pursuit of $800 to lift a 
mortgage on the old stone church in 
Dubuque, where his first settled min- 
istry had begun, after a little mission- 
ary service down towards Davenport, 
his first home in Iowa, as a layman. 
I wanted to go “ West,” but was ap- 
palled at the “greatness of the way,” 
and he promised to pilot me if I 
would meet him later in New York 
city. Meantime, he got that $80U, 
which was put into a new little church 
on his return to Dubuque, the old 
stone affair lapsing to the Campbell- 
ites. I preached there once, however, 
the Sabbath evening after we arrived. 
As an academy teacher afterwards in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, I knew well 
his boundless, irrepressible activity 
in pioneer and revival work, of which 
Dr. Warren—-then a youngster of his 
flock——has spoken so warmly and just- 
ly. Presbyterian as well as Cuongre- 
gational churches were widely bene- 
fitted by his fervent and generous la- 
bors. Said one of the best and wisest 
men our Zion hereaway ever had, 
the late Hon. William H. Bradley of 
the United States courts in Illinois, 
to me, “ He has greatly endeared him- 
self to all who loved the Saviour in 
the Northwest by his success in win- 
ning souls.” 

When, eighteen years later, I was 
elected to the unendowed Presidency 
of lowa College, the Trustees instruct- 
ed me to obtain from his Dubuque 
church—his second useful pastorate 
there—leave of absence for him as 
one of their number to persuade the 
Kast to begia the college endowment. 
He obtained more than was then nec- 
essary for the Presidency, and thus 
determined for me twenty-six years 
of college work, and my home here 
till this hour. I bad had enough to 
do with the old Herald of the Prairies 
and Prairie Herald, which Dr. Hol- 
brook transformed into the old Con- 
gregational Herald, and also with this 
Jast, to know a great deal of his vig 
orous and successful editorial life. 
The Advance, their successor, by no 
means gives him due credit in its late 
quarter-century humber. He was a 
whole editurial corps in one, besides 
being the while a strong preacher 
and useful pastor on the *‘ North side.” 
His experience as a publisher in Bos- 
ton and Vermont was of great value. 
As a home missionary Superintendent 
in New York, and a pastor there and 
in Maine and ©. lifurnia, I have known 
less of him, though much. And how 
well the energy, consecration and 
happy results of bis earlier ministry 
have been kept up! 

It was a very great pleasure to find 
Dr. Holbrook “ briuging forth fruit 
in old age,” a few years since, when 
I had the pleasure vf preaching to 
your First church for a mouth. A\l- 
bert Barnes once said of his own clos- 
ing years, “I should deem it a great 
privilege to pass them under the pas- 
toral care of aripe, wise and aged 
servant of Christ, whose eye is not 
dim, nor his natuiul force abated, and 
who brings the fruits of a long minis- 
terial life to the service of the Church.” 
I have thought of this as the good 
fortune of your friends in Mendocino 
county. 

Very natural is the suggestion—as 
this experienced leader in our Amer- 
ican Israel once miuistered to your 
First church—that that worthy and 
warmly remembered flock is again 
favored with a spiritual teacher drawn 
from our Iowa Dubi:que, this time 
through Tacoma. Dr. Brown vained 
a good degree before he left Upper 
Mississippi for your coast, and I am 
heartily glad that so ample and fit- 
ting a field has upened to his powers. 
In sending him still farther West 
with our blessing. we bestowed upon 
you no novice, blown about by winds 
of doctrine, no weakling unequal to 
large demands upon his ability and 
loving zeal. His an Franuciscu min- 
istry will be memorable. 

Grorce F. Maaoun. 

GRINNELL, Iowa. Octwber 18, 1862. 


Before departing from Genoa, King 
Humbert gave $10,000 to the fund 
orthe poor. 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacific. 


NOTICE. 


in Plymouth church, San Francisco, 
Post street, near Webster, on 
Wednesday, November 2d, at 2:30 
p.m. The meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be held at 1:30 p. m. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Joseph Hutchinson. 
(Continued. ) 
JAPAN. 


From Kyoto, Japan, Miss Denton 
sounds the keynote of her work there 
—of the work of all our missionaries 
there—-when she exclaims, in one of 
her last letters, “The girls are a satis- 
faction!” No matter how meager 
the chronicles of recurring days, or 
how unsatisfactory other things may 
be, it is always a joy, always a re- 
ward, to be doing for the young 
girls. In the spring a large class 
graduated from the Doshisha Girls’ 
School—“an even dozen of noble 
women,” as Miss Denton writes. She 
continues: “The future looks bright 
for them. One, and, possibly, two, 
will immediately marry promising 
pastors, and go into real missionary 
work. The others will continue their 
study to go into homes to learn do- 
mestic science preparatory to mar- 
riage, which is, after all, the end and 
aim of Japanese women. Indeed, we 
quite encourage their working with 
that end in view, for they can do 
more good by establishing Christian 
homes than in any other way.” 

A pleasant letter from Sho Nemoto, 
lately received by Mrs. Jewett, refers 
to Miss Denton. Mr. Nemoto speaks 
of Miss Denton as having called on 
him in regard to some plans for 
sending two Japanese girls to study in 
America. These girls, as Nemoto 
quaintly observes, “have learned the 
power of truth, as they are true be- 
lievers.” He goes on: “Miss Denton 
is doing good work, I trust. She is 
a great worker, as she sends these 
two girls to educate them in some 
useful branch of life work.” 

Less than a year ago Miss Denton 
was here on a flying visit. Many of 
us saw her then, but her stay was 
short, and we thoroughly enjoyed her 
account of her work. She escaped 
an experience ot the great earthquake 
in Japan, being on the ocean at that 
time. 

On the 26th of September last 
year, Miss Alice Harwood of South- 
ern California sailed for Japan. 
Miss Harwood is one of our mission- 
aries, devoted, enthusiastic and con- 
secrated. She took the place of Miss 
Judson in the mission school at Nii- 
gata — Miss Judson having been 
transferred to Matsuyama as assistant 
to Miss Gunnison. This year has 
probably been more a season of 
preparation with Miss Harwood than 
of active service; but we shall hear 
more of her work as time goes on. 

At Matsuyama, Miss Gunnison is 
happy in the completion of the pleas- 
aint home built for her this year by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific. This comfortable, roomy 
and sunny house has been erected at 
a cost of twenty-five hundred dollars, 
and is called the “California Home.” 
It is a source of great delight to Miss 
Gunnison, who writes enthusiastically 
of the contrast between it and her 
former quarters. A spacious and 
convenient school building has 
also been given by other friends, and 
her surroundings are now well adapt- 
ed to the work she is doing. This 
school is primarily for young girls, 
who are taught, harbored, helped 
and upheld, according as their great- 
est need may be. 

The school was established in 1885, 
and, three or four years ago, number- 
ed fifty-five. At present the number 
is much less, as there are in Matsuya- 
ma many enemies of woman’s educa- 
tion as well as Christianity. Miss 
Gunnison writes: “As our enemies in- 
crease their efforts in opposing Chris- 
tianity, we are increasing our efforts 
to make the Christian character of 
the school stronger. If we must die, 
let us die as true soldiers on the field 
of battle. But it is my firm belief 
that God will prosper us as long as 
we are faithful to our trust. We 
must show our colors, at whatever 
cost.” 

Miss Gunnison and her assistant, 
Miss Judson, carry on, besides their 
school work, a weekly prayer-meeting 
and three Sunday-schools. Adding 
to this their many works of individ- 
ual charity, we can’ imagine how 
repidly their days pass by, full of 
heroic faith and effort. 


| MICRONESIA. 
The missionary steamer Morning 


| Siar, to whose running expenses we 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions will be held 


contribute, visits these islands annual- 
ly, carrying letters and supplies, and 
bringing back letters and news of the 
life there. The great cry of Mrs. 
Logan’s heart, in alate message to 
us, was for more helpers to aid them 
in their work. When the steamer 
reached Ruk, in November, they had 
hoped and expected some addition to 
their number. “But,” writes Mrs. 
Logan, “no one had come to help us.” 
“Well, I have lived through much 
disappointment before, but I do not 
think the friends at home understand 
the bitterness of it, or what it means 
to the work. You are wonderfully 
good to us in many, many ways. We 
do appreciate it. We loveand thank 
you for it, but you do fail us dread- 
fully in some of the hard and trying 
pluces. If the friends at home, who 
are interested in this work, expect it 
to be vigorously carried on, and ag- 
gressively, with the force (or rather 
want of force) now in the field, they 
have signally failed to understand the 
situation. We read in our newspapers, 
a year old or more, some of them, of 
of the growing interest, and zeal, and 
enthusiasm, and earnestness in mis- 
sionary work. Dear friends, is it too 
much to ask that we, away out here on 
the edge, should have some more sub- 
stantial evidence of this interest than 
the thrills which come over us as we 
read of conventions and rallies and 
volunteer movements. We want work- 
ers, live men and women, filled with 
zeal and wisdom, and with the Holy 
Spirit. We'll not say anything about 
ourselves. We will not plead our 
loneliness, or our rustiness (you see 
we live so much out of the world, and 
and all the new ways and means), or 
our weakness, physical or otherwise, 
but the work. Do, some of you, come 
over and help, for this work needs 
you. As I write, the past, with its 
needs, its unanswered calls, its disas- 
ters, rises up before me, andI am 
tempted to draw my pen across these 
words above, and blot them out, and 
spewk no more of the need of helpers; 
only the work is God’s, not ours, and 
you at home ought to know that it is 
suffering for the lack of workers.” 
The year at Ruk has been signaliz- 
ed by the completion of a new school- 
house and home in one. The girls 
and their teachers, Mrs. Logan and 
Miss Kinney, moved in after the long 
vacation. At the time, a little dedi- 
cation service was held in the new 
school-room. One room more than 
the plans provided being much desir- 
ed, such material as was left from the 
building was used for the frame, roof 
and some siding, and the girls finish- 
ed it up with reeds, cocoanut-cord 
and thatch. The result was a most 
desirable and pleasant dining-room. 
The house, especially its stairway, is 
a great curiosity to all the people 
there, and large delegations come to 
visit and inspect it. The eighteen 
girls are delighted with their new 
home, and were glad to begin school 
again. A sewing schoolis carried on 
—Miss Kinney’s particular care—and 
prayer-meeting led in turn each week 
by one of the girls, and there is also 
a& women’s meeting. At the last com- 
munion service of the little church, 
nine were received to membership on 
profession of faith, three being girls 
from Miss Logan’s school and five 
boys from Mr. Snellings’. 
Mrs. Logan writes: “There has heen 
au unusual interest among outside 
people about here for some weeks. 
Some of the boys from the training- 
school have been going out to two 
outlying districts, holding meetings 
among the people, with good results. — 
The Sabbath congregations and Sun- 
day-school have increased, and quite 
a number have expressed a desire to 
become Christians. We thank God 


ginning of a great, abiding work 
here.” 
(To be concluded.) 


A Congregational preacher said in 


all the honor that is due to the great 
discoverer, let us not overlook the 
fact that if this continent had fallen 
permanently into the hands of the 
race and religion represented by Co- 
lumbus our present exalted position 
among the nations of the earth would 
have been impossible. Our debt of © 
gratitude to the Latin races and Ro- 
man Catbolic religion is small, indeed, 
compared with what we owe to the 
Anglo-Saxons and Protestantism.” 


That the saloon appears to be one 
of the principal stepping-stones to 


‘political preferment cannot be de- 


nied. The saloon-keeper figures 
largely in caucuses-and conventions, 
and there seems to be a belief, es- 
pecially in large cities like Chicago, 
that the man who can mix a cocktail 


cago Post. 


Subscription in advance, $2.50 (which in- 


your paper, which tells the day of the month of - 


and pray that this may be butthe be- | 


the course of his sermon last Sun- | 
day: “But in our endeavor to give ~ 


can legislate for his fellow-men.— Chi- 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, Ocroser 26, 1892. 


THE HOME OF COLUMBUS. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


din this centennial year, when the 
name of Christopher Columbus is in 
the mouth of every one, it is well to 
recall the place of his birth, and how 
he has been honored by his own 
countrymen, the Genoese. To the 
modern traveler, the house where he 
was born is still pointed ovt, and, al- 
though it is now a public place, the 
imscription of “Christoforo Colombo, 
Genoese, Scopre L’ America” will ever 
mark the spot where the great ex- 
plorer drew his first breath. Many 
an American will view it with a feel- 
mg of pride, as he recalls his great 
discovery. The house contains a 
gable in the center, with a statue in 
each corner, carved in all the beauty 
of Italian art. No more prominent 
position could be given it than it now 
holds, for it stands within a stone’s 
throw from the depot, whence trains 
run to all parts of Switzerland and 
France. Should one have missed the 
site before leaving the city, he will 
be sure to notice it on leaving it. 

But this ancient house is not the 
only memorial to be seen in Genoa, 
for in the same square, and not far 
removed from the house, stands a 
monument which might almost be 
called a history of Columbus’ life. It 
1s this, rather than the house, that first 
attracts the attention of the visitor. 
Let us approach the monument and 
read a little of the life of that great 
man as it is engraven in stone. A 
hife-size statue of the explorer crowns 
the summit of a monument that may 
be’ said to be about fifty feet in height. 
His face is turned towards the south, 
while his hand clasps an anchor. His 
very mien shows the intrepid master 
that he was, full of energy and un- 
daunted perseverance. At his right 
is Seated an American Indian woman, 
representative of his great and won- 
derful discovery. 

Below his statue, in the four cor- 
ners of the monument, are statues of 
four goddesses, each one holding a 
sicnificant emblem in her hand. One 
holds a piece of wood, another the 
Book of books, another «a globe and 
compass, while the fourth holds a 
shake. Below these statues, carved 
on the sides of the monument, are 
four scenes taken from the life of 
Columbus. 

‘On the south side we see the zealous 
navigator holding the attention of a 
fearned audience, as he explains to 
thém the rotundity of the earth, and 
that, by sailing westward, the East 
Indies might be reached, and the 
land about which the Venetian, Marco 
Polo, had written so much. They lis- 
ten attentively with breathless in- 
terest, and yet you imagine that 
you can detect marks of incredulity 
on their faces; but there the daring 
adventurer stands, fearless and un- 
daunted, explaining every phase of 
his theory by what seemed to him, at 
least, convincing logic and argument. 
Beneath this are the simple recorded 
words— 


CRISTOFORO COLOMBO. 
LOT PATRIA. 


On the east side of the monument 
is another striking scene taken from 
his life. Land has just been discovered, 
and the officers and sailors, who have 
threatened to mutiny and return to 
Spain, are kneeling down before him, 
kissing his feet and asking his for- 
giveness for their ungracious conduct. 
The whole history of that wonderful 
voyage seems here represented. Col- 
winbus is the same calm, dignified 
hero, while his eyes indicate the for- 
giveness which his lips speak 
to .those who have opposed him in 
the past. Priests come forward 
to congratulate him and to bless him 
for the discovery made, while a few 
mative Indians stand on his side to 
indicate that he had at last realized 
his dream, and discovered not a new 
country, but the land about which 
Marco Polo had narrated such thrill- 
mg stories. 

Beneath this scene is the date 
when the monument was dedicated, 
in the simple words — 


MDCCCLXII. 


DEDICATO IL MONUMENTO. 


On the north side of the monument 
we see Columbus presenting an In- 
dian and his boy to the king and 
queen of Spain. It is a moment of 
supreme satisfaction to him, and a 
gense of pride and exultation steals 
over his face as he is able to present 
his benefactors with the representa- 
tives of his discovered country. On 
the face of the queen there rests a 
kook of contented peace and delight, 
that she had parted with her jewels 
to send out the expedition. “Divinato 
wn mondo” is engraven beneath this 
scene. On the west side is the last 
scene, which almost draws the tears 
from the beholder. It is the hours 
ef dishonor that have come to the 
imtrepid hero, and he is being dragged 
to, prison in chains, while a few per- 
sons are clinging to him with won- 
derful devotion—a sad end of a life 
so nobly lived. Jealousy and in- 
gratitude are his mete, when he should 
have been crowned with honor and 
love forever. But this has been the 
fate of all the great men of the 


world. Society has seldom ever.hon- 
ored its heroes during their lives; it 
is only when they lie silent in the 
grave that they receive the pos- 
thumous honors merited during their 
lives. The simple— 


MDCCCXLVI 


POSTE LA FONDAMENTA, 


Tells when the foundation was laid. 
I stood a long time before this mon- 
ument in mute silence, and thought 
how much this humble Genoese had 
accomplished in his life. Could he 
have looked forward four hundred 
years, and beheld cities planted in 
the New World that were far greater 
and more beautiful than his own 
native city, how his heart would have 
been cheered! But no; he died ig- 
norant of his great achievement, and 
thought he had only touched upon 
the shores of India. But, though 
robbed of his honors, the fair land of 
these western shores will ever holdin 
sacred memory the name of Colum- 
bus, for whom our Columbia should 
have been named. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger preached a 
home missionary sermon Sunday from 
Paul's words, “I Am a Debtor Both 
to the Greek and the Barbarian.” 
He contrasted the heathen idea of ex- 
clusiveness with Paul’s view; said that 
professedly Christian nations still 
clung to the heathen idea; that Paul’s 
view was scarcely held even by Chris- 
tians when it came to a practical ap- 
plication. “ Paul felt himself in debt 
to the Romans and barbarians, be- 
cause he had something that they 
did not have.” Those who have are 
only under the greater obligation to 
give to those who do not have. If 
this principle were put in practice 
such a condition of affairs as exists 
at homestead could not oceur. Chris- 
tianity applied is the solution of the 
labor question. In connection with 
listening to this sermon I recalled 
several conservations to which I had 
listened where the subject was the 
labor question. The people were 
representative people—one was a 
business man, not a professed Chris- 
tian; another was a lawyer, a Chris- 
tian; there was also a young man 
who was a church member, and an 
old atheist. Yet the selfish idea, that 
we owed nothing to these working 
men, was upheld by all of these in 
varying degrees. The Christian law- 
yer even seemed to hold that these 
ignorant working people could not 
be got hold of, and the only way was 
to ignore them. The business man 
said, “I must admit that I have no 
interest whatever in these laboring 
people, or sympathy with them.” The 
young man said that military force 
was all they deserved. Not one of 
these advocated the Christian idea; 
and when I felt forced by such a gen- 
eral denial of the Christian doctrine 
of helpfulness to hint at it, they all 
seemed surprised at such an applica- 
tion of Christianity. Is not this a 
strange and saddening state of af- 
fairs for the Christian civilization of 
our day? Does it not prove that we 
are not a Christian people by a long 
way? I have been deeply grieved 
and amazed at the utterances I have 
heard from many professed Christians 
of late on the labor question. Yet, 
these laboring people are the people 
who gladly heard Christ—the people 
from whom the early Christians most- 
ly came, the people who are out of the 
church now; and no wonder if church 
members have such a feeling about 
them. Oh! for one hour of the 
very presence of the Christ who 
had compassion on the multitude, 
and healed them—gave them food 
for their bodies as well as healing for 
their souls ; whose ideal of greatness 
was service for others. Our Christian- 
ity is on trial before these laboring 
people. Shali we be tried and found 
wanting in the first principles of 
Christ's gospel? I am glad to see 
some discussion of this labor ques- 
tion in the columns of your paper, and 
also that most of the religious papers 
favor arbitration in the settlement 
of difficulties between employer and 
employe. The more one investigates 
this question, the more apparent does 
it become that the laboring men 
have real grievances, and that to ig- 
nore these is to invoke dire disaster 
in the near future. Like the ques- 
tion of Negro slavery it “will not 
down”; it must be considered, and 
the Church has something to say—it 
must apply Christianity, and not 
leave these ignorant laboring people 
to the advice and leadership of athe- 
ists. In Our Day, Joseph Cook’s 
monthly, are the following words 
from Prof. Stuckenberg, Berlin: 
“The socialists of Berlin cast 20,000 
more votes than all the other parties. 
They furnish problems which the 
Church must solve, or it loses its 
hold on the people. Here is the car- 
dinal difficulty: Christian intellect 
does not concern itself about prob- 
lems which most of all require the 
aid of that intellect. Christian schol- 
arship seems so intent on developing 
systems of thought that it has no 
spirit to develop men and women for 
whom all systems exist. Scholars 
now teach thoughts, but Christ 
taught souls; theologians develop 
theologies, but Jesus developed per- 
sonalities. Look at the situation! 
Who are devoting their energies to 


the exaltation of the masses? Are 
Christian scholars consecrating 
themselves to the work? Who are 
the masters of the social problem ? 
Is it the theologians and teachers? 
It is marvelous but true that on the 
Continent the social problem—the 
greatest of the present and the fu- 
ture, involving society, the Church 
and the State—is left chiefly to illit- 
erate but aspiring laborers, to athe- 
istic philosophers, to materialistic 
politicians and to Catholic priests. 
The Evangelical Church is being 
greatly aroused and agitated on the 
subject, but it cannot be said that 
Christian intellect has as yet felt its 
responsibility in the matter.” Now, is 
not this true here? Only a very few 
ministers and religious writers have 
touched the subject. The great men 
of the Church are indifferert. And 
this is the problem of the ages—the rock 
on which the ancient nations split. 
Can the Church afford to ignore it? 
I see that your associations discuss 
it, and all the religious bodies ought 
to do so, and all the people general- 
ly ought to call mass-meetings, not 
confined to any party or class, and 
discuss and investigate and I am 
sure that if this is done some solu- 
tion of this great problem will be 
found. One can never find it by 
reading partisan papers on any side. 
All sides must be investigated if one 
would find the truth. To slight it 
and frown down investigation is like 
playing with a cyclone or a prairie 
fire. God grant that the Church may 
cease to blind her eyes until destruc- 
tion overtakes her, but may arouse 
herself to grapple successfully in the 
light of Christ’s teachings with this 
mighty problem. Toma. 


SUNDAY SICKNESS. 


Is there such a thing? What is it, 
and why such a disease? Yes, there 
is such a thing. I will try to de- 
scribe it briefly; but will leave it to 
every individual reader to give his 
own reasons forsbeing a willing sub- 
ject of the disease, if this happens to 
be the case with him. 

The attack comes on suddenly ev- 
ery Sunday; no symptoms are felt on 
Saturday night. The patient sleeps 
well, and awakes feeling well; eats a 
hearty breakfast, but about church 
time the attack comes on, and con- 
tinues until services are over for the 
morning. Then the patient feels 
easy, and eats a hearty dinner. In 
the afternoon he feels much better, 
and is able to take a walk or a drive, 
talk about politics, and read the Sun- 
day papers. He eats a hearty supper, 
but about church time he has anoth- 
er attack, and stays at home. He re- 
tires early, sleeps well, and awakes 
up Monday morning refreshed and 
able to go to work, and may not have 
any symptoms of the disease until 
the following Sunday. The peculiar 
features are as follows: 

(1) It always attacks those who 
have an unqualified estimation of 
their supreme goodness, when com- 
pared to professed Christians. They 
are so goody good that they need no 
aid from the Holy Spirit, nor the 
means of grace provided by God Al- 
mighty. 

(2) The disease is most conspicu- 
ous on the Lord’s day. 

(3) The symptoms vary, but it nev- 
er interferes with the sleep or appe- 
tite. 

(4) It scarcely ever lasts more than 
twenty-four hours, excepting it may 
be when there is a prayer-meeting 
during the week. 

(5) It most frequently attacks the 
head of the family. 

(6) No physician is ever called. 

(7) It always proves fatal in the 
end—to the soul. 

(8) No remedy is known for it ex- 
cept humility, repentance, prayer, and 
a diligent attention to the means of 
grace which the Great Physician has 
appointed. 

(9) A righteous life according only 
to God’s measure of righteousness is 
the simple antidote. 

(10) It is most lamentably preva- 
lent, and is sweeping thousands ey- 
ery year prematurely to destruction. 

F. 


General Grant’s coolness in danger 
is thus described by Captain J. C. 
Hawley of Peoria, Ill, to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: “Grant was en- 
tirely destitute of nerves,” said the 
captain. “I saw a six-inch shell ex- 
plode within four feet of him at the 
siege of Vicksburg, and he never 
missed a puff at his cigar or looked 
in the least startled. He was stand- 
ing watching the placing of a gun, 
and when the shell cracked a dozen 
men near him ran their noses into 
the ground. A horse was killed and 
the gun dismounted, but net a man 
was hurt; and when we looked up 
and saw Grant puffing away so un- 
concernedly we felt sheepish enough, 
I can tell you. General Custer, as 
brave a man as ever charged a bat- 
tery, was all ‘nerves,’ and fighting 
Joe Hooker would start like a school- 
girl at the snapping of a tent rope.” 


The faculty of Wesleyan Universi- 
ty at Middletown, Conn., have taken 
a decided position in regard to ath- 
letics. They have issued an order 
that no student who failed to pass his 
last examination, and is now condi- 
tioned, will be allowed to hold a posi- 
tion in any of the athletic clubs, or 


| take part in any of the contests. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, NOVEMBER 6 
ACTS XII : 1-17. 


Peter Delivered From Prison. 


BY REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


Golden Text—“The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.” 
(Ps. xxxiv: 7.) 

(Read also Acts xvi: 19-40; Dan. 
iii; Gen. xxviii: 10-22; Gen. xvi: 
23-33; Acts v: 17-32.) 

INTRODUCTION. 


The spirit of persecution had slum- 
bered, but was not by any means 
dead. The death of Caligula, the 
emperor, who wished to have his 
statue placed in the temple, had re- 
moved the fears of the Jews, that 
such an act of sacrilege might be ac- 
complished. The very growth of the 
Church during these few months of 
quiet aroused the Jews to more bit- 
ter hostility. 

THE LESSON. 


Among many divisions which 
might be made this seems as natural 
as any: 

I The Persecution; Il The Prayer; 
III The Deliverance. 

I The persecution. 

(1) The agent, Herod. He was 
not himself a Jew, but wanted to 
please them in order to hold his au- 
thority more securely. Like all the 
Herodian family, he was characteriz- 
ed by his cruelty. He was the grand- 
son of Herod the Great, who murder- 
ed the infants at Bethlehem (Matt. 11); 
the nephew of Herod who beheaded 
John the Baptist (Matt. xiv); the fath- 
er of Herod Agrippa, to whom Paul 
vainly appealed (Acts xxv). 

Three things are said of him in our 
lesson: 

. (a) He put out his hands to do 
evil to the Church. 

(b) He killed James. 

(c) He imprisoned Peter until he 
might kill him. 

(2) The martyrdom of James. He 
was the son of Salome; the brother of 
John; one of those called Boanerges— 
the sons of thunder. Probably his 
fiery, vehement words against the 
evils of his day marked him as a 
man dangerous to the Jewish craft. 
He was the first of the twelve to 
drink of the cup of which Christ 
drank, and to be baptized with the 
baptism with which he was baptized. 
He had asked for this (Matt. xx : 22). 
One of the three favored disciples pres- 
ent on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and at 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter. He 
was killed with the sword; either 
pierced or beheaded. The thing 
pleased the Jews so much that— 

(3) Peter wasimprisoned. He, too, 
would have been killed immediately 
had it not been dreamed improper to 
execute a man during the religious 
festivities of the Passover season. 
Herod could, indeed, “strain at the 
gnat and swallow the camel.” Four 
guards of four men each were to take 
turns in watching him during the 
night. This extreme precaution would 
imply that his execution was already 
assured. Of the four men who watch- 
ed at a time, two were anchored by 
chains to Peter in the prison, and 
two watched on the outside at differ- 
ent stations. The care with which 
Peter was guarded shows that even 
Herod was afraid of him. It seemed 
as if Peter’s last hour wasnear. But— 

Il. The prayer. 

In a house not far away prayer 
was being offered for Peter. 

(a) It was prayer by the Church— 
united prayer, to which an answer had 
already been promised (Matt. xviii: 
19). 

(b) It was fervent, glowing prayer, 
which could also claim the promise 
(James v: 16). The Greek word for 
the prayer they offered is the same 
as that employed in _ describing 
Christ's prayer in Gethsemane. 
Probably the death of James aroused 
them to greater earnestness. Some- 
times the Church has to be shaken 
pretty hard before she will pray fer- 
vently enough. 

(c) It was a definite prayer for 
Peter—for his deliverance. They re- 
membered, without doubt, how’ he 
had been delivered once before from 
prison (Acts v:19). This gave them 
more boldness to ask for the present 
rescue. God’s past mercies are the 
pledges for the new. 

As the result of their prayer came— 

Ill. The deliverance. 

(a) The agent was an angel of the 
Lord who came while Peter was 
soundly sleeping. Once before the 
angel had come while Peter was 
sleeping. (Luke xxii: 39-45.) God 
forgets not his people. Their ex- 
tremity is his opportunity. 

(6) It was miraculous. (1) “A 
light shined in the prison.” Peter 
saw it, but the guards did not. In 
the New Testament light seems to be 
the accompaniment of angelic visita- 
tions. (2) The chains fell from his 
hands, and yet did not awaken the 
guards. (3) The prison doors open- 
ed of their own accord. How easily 
and how quickly divine power can 
overcome every obstacle! When God 
would deliver his people no difficul- 
ties are insuperable. “The gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” (Is. xlix: 1.) 

(c) It seemed unexpected even to 
those who were praying for it. Peter 
himself was amazed by the whole 
transaction, and it took him some lit- 
tle time to com. to “himself.” But 
the disciples were the most incredu- 
lous. The deliverance of Peter seem- 


ed such a hopeless and difficult thing 
that they called the maid who an- 
nounced the fact insane. How apt 
we are to be confounded at the suc- 
cess of our prayers! It indicates, 
perhaps, with how little faith we 
pray. It would be laughable, if it 
were not somewhat sad, to hear the 
disciples arguing against the possibil- 
ity of Peter’s deliverance while Peter 
is knocking at the gate. 


PRACTICAL TRUTHS. 


1. The foolishness of persecution, 
How can man stand against God! 
Even as a policy, it is a mistake. 
The blood of martyrs always has been, 
always will be, the seed of the Church. 
Perhaps. the spirit of persecution is 
not entirely wanting in the Church 
to-day. A man recently accounted 
for the prosperity of his church by 
saying that “they did not have so 
many other churches to contend 
against as formerly.” Gamaliel, Jew 
though he was, is a good example for 
Christians to follow in their treatment 
of those who differ from or with them 
(Acts v: 34-39). 

2. The power of prayer. “ Does 
God answer prayer as manifestly now 
as he did in Bible times?” was a ques- 
tion asked in one of our meetings re- 
cently. The reply was an emphatic 
affirmative. It turned out afterward 
that there was not a person in the 
room who had not, at some time or 
other, had so clear an answer to pray- 
er that there was no questioning the 
fact. 

Prayer is a power, as much s0 as 
gravity or any law of nature. This 
truth should be so illustrated and 
emphasized in connection with the 
lesson as to lead the scholars to pray. 


3. The ministry of angels. 

It isa matter of divine revelation 
that men are not the only actors in 
this busy world. If there are angels, 
their existence is something to us. 
The subject should not be surren- 
dered to the poets. It is treated with 
dignity in the Scriptures. The Bible 
was written during superstitious ages, 
when people believed that earth and 
air and sea were filled with grotesque 
and monstrous creatures, but there 
are no such fancies in the Bible ac- 
count of angelic agency. All is ra- 
tional and consistent. 

** Oh, weary ones! Ye may not see 
Your helpers in their downward flight; 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 
Slow beating through the hush of night ! 

But not the less gray Dothan shone, 

With sun-bright watchers bending low, 


That Fear’s dim eye beheld alone 
The spearheads of the Syrian foe.” 


Santa Rosa. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S ALABASTER BOXES. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


We read so much of doing odorous 
deeds that I am inclined to discuss 
the other side: drawing forth odor- 
ous deeds from others. The old story 
of the echo, “speak pleasantly and 
you will receive a pleasant reply ; 
speak angrily and you will receive 
an angry response,” is by no means a 
fallacy. To a great extent we see 
our own being reflected in those 
around us. It is easy to detect seem- 


ing discourtesy and selfishness ; but | | 


it is not an agreeable thought that 
our friends may be mirroring our 
deformities. “Things are not always 
what they seem.” There is a great 
deal of “own coin” in this world, even 
where no retaliation is intended. Ad- 
mitting that all do not receive their 
‘Just desert,” still we must acknowl- 
edge that this is the exception. We 
receive what we call forth. “We reap 
what we sow.” * * * “Ifa man can 
write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap 
than his neighbor, though he builds 
his house in the woods, the world 
will make a beaten path to his door; ” 
and if we have within us traits Which 
tend to help and elevate humanity, 
our fellow-creatures will find us out. 
Real worth is seldom, if ever, entire- 
ly overlooked ; and Christlikeness, as 
in the days of Mary of Bethany, calls 
for the alabaster box. If life, for us, 
has become “not J, but Christ,” the 
dear Lord will receive his “spike- 
nard,” even through an “earthern 
vessel.” When self is obliterated, 
the boxes will be broken. Chris 
within draws forth spiritual odors 
from souls touched with the “unction 
of the Holy One.” Self repels; but 
Christ calls forth.— What is our con- 
dition? Is Christ enthroned within ? 
Does his gentle voice speak through 
our lips? Are we unselfish and for- 
bearing, sympathetic, patient, loving ? 
What kind of an atmosphere do we 
create around us? (Our complaints 
are often a criticism upon our own 
conduct.) * * * Alabaster boxes are 
many and various. A word, a deed, 
a thought, a smile, or a tear, may be 
the alabaster box of spikenard for 
which the soul hungers. Did you 
ever raise timid, yearning eyes to 
those of a friend and see there the 
tears you had left unshed? That 
was an alabaster box! Did you ever 
experience the consolation of silent, 
understanding, loving condolence ? 
That was an alabaster box! A sweet 
song, singing you into restfalness ; a 
tender letter from an absent friend ; 
& soothing book ;a poem; a dainty 
flower—all these are alabaster boxes. 
The homely services of every-day life 
teem with these heavenly blessings. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Call forth and give forth boxes of eter- 
nal fragrance ; and this shall “be told 
as a memorial of you” in heaven. 
BERKELEY. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6, 189). Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For ful] 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M, 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEQaty 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


E OOLLEGE OOURSE co nds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, 
Pas Seminary course of study remains un. 
c 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., OAL, 


VAN NESss 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1*92. Send for circulars, 


IELD 
1825 Telezraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M.., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academv 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you t a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yon 
boys, send them to Hopkine Academy. It 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Send for catalogue to 
W. ANDERSON, A. 


PRINCIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 
W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. NasH, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M. A. 
FREDERICK W. PHELPS, M.A. 


Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the facul . 

Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 
26, 1893. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 


AKE A COURSE IN THE 
Sprague Corresp’ce 
(Incorporated. ) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., *ec’y 
722 Wuitney Brock 
DETROIT, MICH. 


6-22-lyr 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE. 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. — 


thing new, clean and well ordered. 
| 25 cents. 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


 gome Circle. 


Why Do We Worry? 


Why do we worry about the nest ? 


We only stay for a day, 
Or a month, or a year, at the Lord’s behest, 


In this habitat of clay. 


Why do we worry about the road, 
With its hill or deep ravine ? 

In a dismal path, or a heavy load, 
We are helped by hands unseen. 


Why do we worry about the years 
That our feet have not yet trod ? 

Who labors with courage and trust, nor fears, 
Has fellowship with God. 


The best will come in the great ‘‘to be”; 
It is ours to serve and wait, 
And the wonderful future we soon shall see, 


For death is but the gate. 
—Far and Near. 


YOURS, BUT YOU.” 


The church at Atherton was sadly 
out of repair; indeed, it was feared it 
would not hold together another year. 
But the members hoped for better 
things. Almost enough had been 
subscribed to erect a new building. 
Only three hundred dollars were 
lacking of the requisite sum, but how 
to obtain the three hundred—there 
was the rub. Every member had 
pledged all he could, nearly every 
villager all he would, and inasmuch 
as it had been determined not to run 
into debt, the way of progress was, 
for the time being, absolutely block - 
ed. There was one person in the vil- 
lage, Miss Middleton, usually called 
Miss Ann, who had refused to con- 
tribute, though she was the richest 
of all. She alone could have given 
the balance needed, and never felt it; 


but would not, not she, not @ penny. 
She was a trim body, this obdurate 


old lady, and, with the exception of 
one colored maid, lived by herself in 
the neatest cottage in the town. She 
supervised her small household, tend- 
ed her flower beds, paid her bills, 
never' went to church, never visited 
any one, and, save for a passing nod, 
or other curt salutation, had nothing 
to do with anybody. Scheme after 
scheme has been craftily laid to in- 
duce the old lady to give, but scheme 
after scheme failed. Worthy Deacon 
Johnson, who, on the suggestion of 
the committee, had ventured to ap- 
proach her directly, had left her 
house with his coat-tails actually flap- 
ping in the wind, so very hasty was 
his retreat. Good Mrs. Wirtwell ha 
called on the same mission, and this 
was the conversation between them, 
as she afterwards repeated it to her 
friends: 

“Miss Ann, I called to see—” 

“What?” 

“Tf you wouldn't like—” 

« No, I wouldn't!” 

“To give—” 

“Not a dollar!” 

Something—” 

“Not a penny!” 

“To the new—” 

“The older they are the better!” 

« Church ?” 

« No—I—wouldn’t; and, now, pray, 
never worry me again, for you come 
here for nothing but to beg.” 

“Oh, Miss Ann, Miss Ann!” and 
Miss Wirtwell added that when she 
left, it was simply because she had 

none, that her coat-tails were not flap- 
ping in the air as the deacon’s had 
done. 

“Well, the young pastor of the 
church sat by his window one bright 
afternoon in the summer, and thought 
over these things, and numbers of 
others, too, that he had heard about 
Miss Ann, and wondered if there was 
any possible way of getting a sub- 
scription from her, for it really seem- 
ed to him that the point was now 
reached when they could not do with- 
out her assistance. Suddenly he got 
up from his chair and exclaime:: 

“ Ah, what a great mistake we have 
made, dear me! We should want 
her, not her money. My, my, what a 
mistake!” Putting on his hat he 
went out, and walked slowly up the 
street that led towards Miss Ann's. 
As he neared the house, there she 
was, in her garden, tenderly dipping 
the plants in the cool of the beautiful 
June afternoon. He stopped at her 
gate and said, in his rich soft voice, 

“Miss Ann.” She had cut a full 
blown rose from its bush, and Mr. 
Carter thought she was going to cut 
another before noticing him, but in- 
stead, she lifted her head and looked 
at him surprisedly. 

‘Miss Ann,” he continued, “ may I 
come in?” She hesitated a moment, 
while she watched his pleasing, ex- 
pectant face, and answered, with a 
trace of bitterness in her tones, “Yes; 

but I tell you beforehand, young 
man, that you have come on a fool's 

errand, for I will not give you a 
penny.” Ignoring her ungracious 
permission, he lifted the latchet, step- 
ped into the yard, and stood by her 
sicle. 

“I want neither a penny nor a dol- 
lar, Miss Ann;I don’t want any money 
at all.” 

“What! Aren’t you that young 
Caner, the new minister, and haven’t 
youcome to beg money for your 
church ? ” 

“I’m the preacher, but I haven’t 
come for money.” 

“Then what did you come for?” 
she asked sharply. 

_ “This, Miss Ann: I have been here 
tfow a little over three weeks, and 
there isn’t man, woman or child in 
Atherton I don’t know, except 
you —” 

Vhat of oa ?” 


“Well, I want to know you, if 
you'll let me, and I shan’t feel at 
home in Atherton until I do,” and 
his face expressed an interest that even 
Miss Ann could see was not mercen- 
ary. She dropped the rose from her 
hand, stooped to pick it up, then 


said quickly, as if to hide some em- 


barrassment: 
“I saw you last week take that 


dirty, howling little brat of Tom 
Howison’s out of the gutter and pet 
him.” 

“Oh, yes! I remember.” 

“What did you do that for? 
Neither you nor any one else could 
have any affection for that little imp. 
Hypocrisy, I reckon ?” 

“Hypocrisy, no! no! It was Christ 
in me. I can conceive of no other 
cause, and it is the Christ in me that 
brings me here to-day.” 

It must have been the Christ in my 
mother that made her do similar 
things,” she muttered, as if talking 
to herself, then louder: 

“Come into the house.” He fol- 
lowed her into the little parlor, rad- 
iant with the fragrant flowers of the 
season, and when seated she brought 
to him an old well-worn book, and 
opening it at a selected place, said: 

“Read me that aloud.” Greatly 
surprised, he complied with her re- 
quest, beginning at the fourteenth 
chapter of John. When he ceased, 
she asked, her lips trembling the 
while in spite of herself: 

“Does that have any peculiar mean- 
ing to you; does it give you any 
comfort?” 

“A great deal more than I can 
tell,” was his reply. 

“So it did my mother. See, those 
are her pencil marks, and these, and 
these,” she continued, rapidly turn- 
ing the leaves of the Bible, “and I 
have studied every one of the pas- 
sages designated since her death, but 
I don’t understand them as she did; 
they don’t comfort mea bit. It must 
be because the Christ is not in me,” 
she sighed and walked to the window 
and looked out. 

“Shall I help you to understand 
them? It will make me happy to 
study with you, not one, but all of 
these passages marked by your moth- 
er.” 

“Not now; to-morrow, if—you— 
will.” He placed the Bible on the 
table; oh! how gently he laid it 
down! and, without even saying 


a good-bye, went away, and left her 


standing where she was. Truly, he 
had not come for money; as he 
sought his home nothing was further 
from his thoughts than the three 
hundred dollars. On the morrow, 
and a number of days afterwards, 
about the same hour, he might have 
been found at the quaint old cottage 
of Miss Ann, and often the sun dip- 
ped the western slopes near Atherton 
before he left. Sometimes she was 
fretful and restless, scathing in her 
denunciation of people and things. 
At other times there was a sweetness, 
a thoughtfulness about every word 
and look, that made the yourg pas- 
tor labor with her as he had scarcely 
done with any one else in his life. 
One by one, many of the texts which 
had been marked in the old Bible 
years before, were studied over and 
over again, and it looked asif Miss 
Ann was beginning to understand 
them even as her mother had under- 
stood them; and so the time wore 
away until one Sabbath morning, not 
very long after Mr. Carter's first visit 
to her, Miss Ann appeared at church. 
When Deacon Johnson became aware 
of her presence, he clapped his hands 
to his coat-tails, and kept them there 
during the entire service, while Mrs. 
Wirtwell, having taken one good 
look to satisfy herself that there was 
no mistake, ciosed her eyes and 
gasped for breath; but as the young 
pastor regarded her, his heart was 
full of praise and gratitude. The 
text for the morning was one of those 
marked in Miss Ann’s old Bible; one 
which they had not yet examined to- 
gether. The sermon was short, un- 
usually short, but so freighted with 
peace and assurance that, when Mr. 
Carter closed the lids of the sacred 
Book, and, before offering the bene- 
diction, rested on the desk for a mo- 
ment and slowly glanced over his 
audience, there was hardly a heart 
within the walls of the crumbling old 
house not aglow with the consolation 
derivable from the burning, living 
truths of the Gospel of Jesus. The 
rays of the sun fell softly here and 
there iu the house of God; the 
branch of an oak, with its innumera- 
ble leaves, swayed by a passing 
breeze, lightly brushed the roof, and 
the carols of lazy birds floated in at 
the window—then, with a few words 
of inaudible prayer, the services were 
ended. The little congregation came 
quietly out and wended their way 
homeward, Miss Ann the last of all. 
That evening there was a tap at the 
pastor’s door, and, when he opened 
it Deacon Johnson, his face lit up 
with the pleasure it gave him to tell 
it, exclaimed: 

“Pastor, the collection to-day was 
three hundred and seven dollars! 
Praise, praise to the Lord!” and the 
deacon was gone; but the pastor 
stood in his doorway, and, raising his 
eyes to the clear blue of the heavens, 
gave thanks, not for the money, but 
for that which was immeasurably 
dearer to his heart—the soul and life 
that had been won to the Lord Jesus. 


—Christian Inquirer. 


_- Make friends of thine enemies. 


DRUNKARD-MAKING PHYSICIANS. 


How many drunkards have you 
made in your practice? How many 
confirmed opium-eaters? These, the 
reader will notice, are serious ques- 
tions, and deserve thought. If we 
are guilty as charged then the sooner 
we reform our practice the better. 

Taking opium-eating first. Physi- 
cians are responsible for nineteen- 
twentieths of it—and all the misery, 
the wasted life, the carly death, lies 
at the doors of our profession. And 
you are habitual givers of narcotics ? 
Then I'll warrant you are doing it at 
this very time—unconsciously and in- 
nocently, of course, but the evil is 
none the less. 

If there was a real necessity for 
such practice we would have some 
excuse; but there is none. ‘True, it 
is sometimes pleasant to benumb the 
senses with opium and morphine, 
quieting pain and giving sleep—the 
patient is grateful for the relief. But 
is there a real necessity for this 
course? My experience tells mv 
there is not. Pain is but asymptom; 
so is restlessness, sleeplessness. Pre- 
scribe for the pathological condition, 
remove the cause, and the pain ceas- 
es, and the patient has rest. I am so 
well satisfied of the truth of this that 
I have not prescribed a narcotic for 
two years; have not used the hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia for eight- 
een months. 

Of course, the grog-shop is re- 
sponsible for the majority of drunk- 
ards; but the doctor must father some 
of them. Do you habitually prescribe 
alcoholic liquors, or bitters of which 
alcohol is a constituent? Then you 
are making drunkards. The whole 
list of elixirs of Peruvian bark, or 
what not, should be banished, as 
should the class bitters with whiskey. 

But you ask: “How wili I make my 
bitters without whiskey? I must 
have a stomachic, and without alco- 
hol it will spoil.” I have always 
found it easy to give these remedies 
without alcoholic stimulants. Ten 
drops of tincture of hydrastis in a 
wine-glass of water serves our pur- 
pose well. Any bitters given in wa- 
ter, and prepared in this way, will 
keep a week or ten days. In some 
cases we add muriatic acid in small 
quantities; in others glycerine as a 
preservative. In all it is possible to 
dispense with whiskey. If you wish to 
grow cases for Dr. Collins, whose ad- 
vertisement will be found in the 
Journal, use opium and morphine in 
the usual way. if you want to grow 
drunkards out of the usual course, 
and among those who are not expos- 
ed through the grog-shops, prescribe 
alcoholic stimulants freelv. In both 
cases the results will be quite sure, 
though they may not be very pleas- 
ant to think of afterward.— Kclectic 
Medical Journal, Cincinnati, O. 


NOT MUCH OF A LIFT. 


Farmers, even those who are con- 
sidered rather “nigh” in other re- 
spects, are usually quite willing to 
give foot-passengers a “lift,” but they 
like to be asked for the favor politely. 
A native of Hillville was returning 
from the county fair at Brookby with 
an empty wagon, when he overtook a 
smartly dressed young man who was 
plodding along with the disgusted 
air of one unused to country roads 
and sandy soil. 

“Hullo, hayseed!” cried the foot- 
passenger, turning around as he 
heard the rattle of wagon wheels, and 
standing still until the farmer drove 
up. “Cana fellow geta lift to ‘Scon- 
set?” and, without waiting for a reply, 
he vaulted into the wagon. “I might 
as well ride with you as to walk, I 
guess. Now, then, start up your nag.” 

The farmer looked at the young 
man a little sharply, but said nothing 
beyond a “Git-ap!” addressed to his 
horse. 

After two or three miles had been 
traversed, the young man paused for 
a moment in his inconsequent chatter 
and remarked: 

“It’s more of a distance to ‘Sconset 
than I supposed.” 

“It is quite a distance,” responded 
the farmer in a noncommittal tone. 

Another twenty minutes passed, 
and then the young man inquired: 

“About how far is it to ‘Sconset?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “keep- 
in’ straight ahead, the way we're 
goin’ naow, I sh’d say ‘twould be a 
matter o’ twenty-five thousand miles 
or so; but ef so be you was favorable 
t’ gettin’ aout o’ my wagon an’ hoofin’ 
it back, it ain’t much above 8 miles.” 

The young man got out with great 
celerity, and proceeded to “hoof it” 
in the opposite direction. 

“T cal’late,” saidthe farmer, telling 
his wife the story afterward—“I cal- 
late his mode of addressin’ th’ next 
man he meets will be some diffrent.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


GOD WILL NOT FAIL US. 


“Be strong and of a good courage, 
fear not, nor be afraid of them; for 
the Lord thy God, he it is that doth 
go with thee.” (Deut. xxxi:6.) The 
basis of Christian courage and strength 
is in believing that God never re- 
moves his presence from us, but is al- 
ways with us, waiting to give the 
help we need, and at the moment we 
most need it. No man can ever be 
discouraged or cast down as long as 
he is counting upon the presence and 
help of Christ. Elijah did not turn 
toward the juniper tree until he 
thought the Lord had forsaken him. 
Constant trust gives constantstrength. 


Household. 


STRAWBERRY AND Raspperry Sarvus.— 
Strawberry and raspberry shrub are 
made as follows: On four quarts of 
berries pour white vinegar enough 
barely to cover them. Let them stand 
for forty-eight hours. Then drain off 
the vinegar, squeezing the juice out 
of all the fruit with the vinegar. [If 
strawberries are used, the vinegar 
must be poured over a second supply 
of the fruit before it will attain the 
proper flavor; but one supply of rasp- 
berries is sufficient. Measure out the 
liquor when it is ready, and to every 
pint allow a pound of sugar. Putit in 
a porcelain-lined kettle with the sugar 
and let it boil for ten minutes, then 
bottle it and set it away in a cold 
place. A cupful of this syrup is suf: 
ficient to flavor one quart of ice-Water. 
Either kind of shrub is very orna- 
mental served in lemonade-glasses 
with little handles, and is a pleasant, 
refreshing drink. 


GINGERBREAD.— Two eggs beaten to- 
gether, pinch of salt, one heaping 
teaspoon ginger, one cup Orleans 
molasses, one cup thick sour cream, 
one heaping teaspoon soda, mashed 
and mixed well into the sour cream, 
two cups flour. Ifthe cream is not 
thick, use a little butter. It is neces- 
sary that the molasses be pure. This 
is “Mother's” recipe and makes won- 
derful gingerbread, so the children 
say. 


Asparacus 
cup of the tips and other tender bits 
of asparagus boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes. After beating three eggs 
very light, add six teaspoonfuls of 
milk and stir in the asparagus. Pour 
into omelette pan, the bottom of which 
is covered with bubbling, but not 
browned, butter. When about done, 
salt and pepper. Tip the pan and roll 
the omelette on to a hot platter. 


Rice Cueese.—Boil half a pint 
of rice; drain and shake dry, put in 
a baking pan in alternate layers of 
rice, grated cheese, and bits of butter; 
add salt and pepper to taste. Have 
the last layer of rice. Mix a beaten 
egg with a tea-cup of milk, and pour 
over the whole, sprinkle with crumbs, 
dot with butter, and brown in the 
oven. 


STRAWBERRY IcecrEAM.—Two eggs, 
one quart cream, and sugar to taste, 
all beaten together until well frothed, 
but not stiff; a tiny pinch of salt and 
one teaspoon vanilla. When frozen 
to a mush-like consistency, add a 
quart of strawberries that have been 
well crushed and sweetened. Turn 
a few moments longer. 


Coprisu.—One teacup codfish, soak- 
ed whenever salty, then “picked up” 
fine; two cups mashed potatoes, one 
pint cream or milk; two eggs well 
beaten; half teacup butter; salt and 
pepper; bake in a baking-dish from 
twenty minutes to a half-hour. 


Kecs.—Break into individual cups 
or dishes that will stand fire; put 
salt, pepper and a lump af butter on 
top of each; stand in pan with a very 
little hot water in bottom; place in 
oven and bake until hard as desired. 


Murrins.—Two eggs, beaten separ- 
ately; one-half cup cream and one- 
half cup milk; butter size of an egg 
—melt; one pint flour; one heaping 
teaspoon baking powder; a little salt; 
bake in a hot oven 


Rice, after being washed, should 
be thrown into salted, boiling water 
and allowed to cook in a double boil- 
er until tender. Stirring breaks the 
grain. 


THE DEATH OF RENAN. 


Joseph Ernest Renan, whose famous 
“Vie de Jesus” created so great an ex- 
citement on its publication twenty nine 
years ago, died October 3d. He was a 
profound philologist, wielded the pen 
of a magician, was in private life blame- 
less and kindly, but seemed entirely 
void of any sense of the supernatural. 
His skepticism was not malignant like 
that of Voltaire, it was not gloomy 
and morose like that of Strauss, it 
was an easy-going earthliness. His 
critical scholarship and the great 
charm of his style, especially the lat- 
ter, have won for him a prominent 
place in the French literature of our 
century; it is doubtful whether it 
will be a permanent one. He had not 
sufficient hunger for reality to be 
ranked as a philosopher, though that 
name has been given him by his ad- 
mirers. 

Skeptic, worldly, volatile as he was, 
he had yet sufficent discernment to 
realize that Christianity must be a 
matter of supreme authority and value 
to believers. He said: “I no longer 
believe Christianity to be the super- 
natural summary of all that men can 
know; but I still believe it is the most 
frivolous of things unless it is regard- 
ed as one great and constant duty.” 
He married a religious Protestant 
wife, and their daughter was reared 
by her religiously in the Protestant 
faith. 

He died as he had lived, an agnos- 
tic. He requested that no priest 
should officiate at his funeral, but 
with characteristic worldliness ex- 
pressed his desire for a national 
funeral and for entombment in the 
Pantheon.— Northern Christian <Advo- 
cate. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, IIA. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor ; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 


7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlets street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A. M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at II A. M. 
Sunday-school, 12:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, 
Friday, 8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3P. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C, 
L, Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.——420 Post street, 
Sah Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—Mary' A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 


Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 


perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ork. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 90714 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America”: Missionary Association. Rev, 
J. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Partlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pimneo, 59 Bible House, New York, | 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. C, H. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bihle House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 


Missionary Society of the Swetien Con- 
tional (here C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can he ante 4 
praise of it. 


Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless | 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventil: ted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


iJohn F Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD _. 
Safe & Lock 


wy 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO: 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., Ss. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want , 


cihdaecees suit of clothing made 
‘OXFORD: 
Always in *“eeee & HOMESPUN... 


PURE ' 


If we do not have in stock the particular pxt- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cap 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to. 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET,S.F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branow Strors: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 

Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansom? 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. ...,, 
Conducted on both the Euro and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is uit: 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. @uisine unex- 

celled. First-class service and the 
standard of respectability guaranteed. Onur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, to .$12; 
board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 
otel. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
j|§ ANDREWS’ 

Folding Bed. 


— 


EB R& C0, A, Co, 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St.._ - Portland. Or, 


JOHN HUTCHINSON 


ELLS ALL ABOUT 


KID GLOVES 


Fitting, EVERY 

6 Latest Styles, 

The Most Durable, 
The Best Workmanship. 


THEREFORE ALWAYS 


SATISFACTORY. 
Send 2 cent stamp for book “*About Cloves.’”’ 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y, 


W. R. SOMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $). 
All work wayranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


CRYSTAL BATHS: 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hy. 
sea water tub and swimmin bathe. foot ot 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnbam, Manager 


CHURGH RELI MANUF NG 
PUREST BELL METAL, Lis 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Y & COMPANY, 
THOY,'N. BELLS, 


and Peals. For more than half a ceatury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


Write for and 


m The finest quali of Bells for Churebes, 
THE VAN 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 26, 1892.) 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,8an Francisco, Cal. 


Take Notice—LiBERAL OrFeR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one year. THE PAcIFiC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, October 26, 1892. 


We want, for the Columbian Fair, 
two copies of the first number of 


Tae Pactric published in 1851. If 


any of our old friends or subscribers 
will furnish them, we shall be much 
obliged. Send to Tue Pactric, box 
2348, San Francisco. 


Two changes have taken place in 
the journals which represent the 
Congregational churches of England 
and other British lands. The JIJnde- 
pndent, for two years edited by Rev. 
F. H. Stead, has come under the lead 
of Rev. D. B. Hooke. The British 
Weekly has been noticeably enlarge d. 


— 


In our Congregational circles 
those are supposed to be most liberal 
and progressive who wish to have 
societies, seminaries, and institutions 
generally, governed directly by the 
churches, or by representatives nam- 
ed by the churches. But in the 
Presbyterian body, just now, the Un- 
ion Seminary is counted as most lib- 
eral and progressive because it has 
cut loose from being controlled in its 
election of professors by the General 
Assembly. The “close corporation” 


in this case is made the security of 
free thought. 


The friends of Dr. Briggs made a 
complaint against the decision of the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of New 
York, by which decision the Prose- 
cuting Committee was enabled to 
carry their appeal straight past the 
Synod of New York to the General 
Assembly, which met at Portland 
Oregon, last spring. This complaint 
was this last week presented to the 
Synod. It was hoped that this body, 
which is large, and includes nearly 
170,000 communicants, would take a 
stand, and claim that its jurisdiction 
was wrongly passed over, and so go 


on to handle the case itself. As the 


Synod embraces many Presbyteries 
which were in the old days before re- 


union strongly New School, it might 


be expected that a large sentiment of 
toleration would prevail. But the 
telegraph informs us that the expecta- 
tion was disappointed. The Synod 
declined to interfere, and so the trial 


proceeds in Presbytery, according to 


the Assembly’s injunction. 


Mrs. Harrison died at the White 
House in Washington early yesterday 
morning. The disease was of the 
lungs, and death was expected. For 
thirty-nine years she has been the 
excellent and dearly loved wife of 
President Harrison. During these 
last days, unfitted by his sorrow for 
public duties, he has been in almost 
constant attendance at her bedside. 
How often they have worshiped in 
God’s house and prayed together! 
The nation sympathizes with our 
stricken President. Queen Victoria 
and the Pope telegraph sympathy and 
heartfelt condolence; Ex-President 
Cleveland, “I hasten to assure you of 
my sincere sympathy in the hour of 
your terrible bereavement.” Private 
funeral services will be held in the 
White House to-morrow, conducted 
by Rev. T. S. Hamlin, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, which she at- 
tended in Washington; after which 
the remains will be conveyed to In- 
dianapolis, where services more public 
will be held in the First Presbyterian 
church, and the burial will follow in 
Crown Hill cemetery. 


When a writer, said to be among 
the very foremost in Biblical scholar- 
ship, is compelled by his type of criti- 
cism to go so far as to say that “it 
cannot at present be regarded as a 
safe opinion that the lives of the 
three reputed ancestors of Israel in 
our book of Genesis are what in oth- 
er departments of study would be re- 
garded as historical,” he must not 
think it strange that the average 
Christian man, to say nothing of the 
Jew, inquires whether it is safe to 
follow the leading of critics who 
syuem to destroy the foundations. 
While we have every reason to be 
glad that men like Dr. Cheyne de- 


vote themselves to minute studies of 
the Scriptures, and especially that 
archszologists like Dr. Sayce pursue 
explorations, and shall be thankful if, 
perchance, the latter shall find evi- 
dences to corroborate the view that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob actually 
lived, we do not feel that this opin- 
ion is altogether dependent upon the 
nice literary balancings of the one, 
nor upon the spade and careful 
cuneiform readings of the other. 
Have not these names of the patri- 
archs, “with an iron pen and lead, 
been graven in the rock forever” ? 
Perhaps it was some thought of how 
these names are thus inwrought into 
the very structure of Christianity 
which led Dr. Cheyne to remark that 
if there should be doubt thrown upon 
the historicity of those old worthies 
of the ancient record, still the critic 
would have to “postulate” an Abra- 
ham! On the whole, let us prefer 
the old hero of whom we read to the 
historic gentleman who may be postu- 
lated. 

It was for several years the habit 
of several churches to keep what was 
called Seminary Sunday, on the third 
Sabbath of October, on which the 
claims of the Christian ministry upon 
the young men could be fitly pressed 
home upon the conscience of the 
people, and an opportunity for con- 
tributions be offered also. In the 
multiplication of special days and of 
appeals, it may be that this particu- 
lar observance will not easily gain a 
general recognition; but it may be 
hoped that wherever the alumni of 
the seminary are pastors they at least 
will remember the institution in their 
prayers, and speak a good and strong 
word for it. Never was there more 
reason than now for all our churches 
to join in larger endeavors, so that 
the “fully equipped seminary,” com- 
mended to us at General Association, 
may become a reality. For while it 
might seem as if 1892 had brought 
a large increase of endowment, yet 
that increase was given for specific 
purposes, and the current expenses 
of the institution, as a whole, are for 
that very reason larger than ever be- 
fore. Besides, if the plans for the 
academy now contemplated should 
mature, the trustees will soon have 
to provide for a general fund of $50,- 
000. A proper library building and 
outfit for its care will require a good- 
ly sum, so large, indeed, that we hesi- 
tate to mention it all in one week! 
But one Sunday in a year devoted to 
particular thoughtfulness for this 


great interest will not be in excess of 
the demand. 


If there be reason why the world 
generally of 1892 should be paying 
its respects to Columbus, it is at least 
natural that among those who take 
the liveliest interest should be the 
Roman Catholics. By nationality and 
by his adopted countries the discov- 
erer belonged to them. No one can 
blame them for making the most of 
that. One could trust the leaders of 
that Church to turn the whole cele- 
bration to its glory and advantage. 
This they have been doing notably, 
and notably well. The parade and 
procession of Catholic societies in the 
great pageants at New York and at 
Chicago were conspicuously large 
and fine. The chief prelates were 
given prominent places in the public 
exercises of the opening day. It was 
Cardinal Gibbons who led the vast 
multitude in prayer. But the reader 
of Depew’s oration who remembers 


—, 


| that the Cardinal was sitting to hear 


the orator could hardly help wonder- 
ing whether the orator’s and the pre- 
late’s interpretations of history were 
at all in line with each other. To be 
sure, a Gibbons is not a Corrigan, and 
we may suppose a somewhat quicker 
sympathy with the Americanism of 
the speech on the part of the Balti- 
more than of the New York church- 
man. Very likely Bishop Ireland’s 
heart might have responded still 
more warmly. Yet, how different 
must the ordinary Romanist version 
of the influence of the discovery of 
America be as compared with that of 
the Protestant! How little, too, can 
a straight look at the facts do towards 
commending the Catholic faith to the 
admiration of the new world. Despite 
the great desire of many, the Pope 
has never had the hardihood to write 
“saint” before the name of the discover - 
er. We have small sympathy with 
the hypercritical mode of dealing 
with Columbus. But he has to be 
much idealized or excused in order 
to be a shining example of the Chris- 
tian virtues; and, notwithstanding 
what may be. justly praised in Las 


Casas, and not a few other priests and 
missionaries of the different Catholic 
orders, the general story of the Ro- 
manist occupation of South, Central, 
and even North, America cannot be 
said to contribute marvelously to the 
religious, moral, social or political 
progress of this New World. The real 


impulse which has made America an 
emancipator of the human mind did 
not come across the Atlantic in the 
Santa Maria. More than a century 
must pass before that impulse should 
come. 


Our delegates to the National Coun- 
cil have not favored us with such an 
account of the meeting as we had ex- 
pected by this time. But Dr. Cobb 
has kindly written, and he has pack- 
ed a great deal in his short article, 
which our readers will peruse with 
interest, and when they are through, 
they will have a good and correct 
knowledge of the main features of 
that great meeting. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DR. CHALMERS 
IN PREACHING ON MORAL 
REFORMS. 


Dr. Thomas Chalmers was pastor 
of the church at Kilmany during the 
first twelve years of his ministry. In 
advanced life he delivered an address 
to the people of this parish, relating, 
among other things, the general top- 
ics he presented from the pulpit, and 
the humiliating results which follow- 
ed. His efforts almost exclusively 
were to remedy the great moral and 
social evils of the times, and of Kil- 
many in particular. Here is what the 
great man says (Chalmers’ sermons, 
vol. II, page 205): 

“Here I cannot but record the 
effect of an actual though unde- 
signed experiment which I prosecut- 
ed for upwards of twelve years among 
you. For the greater part of that 
time I could expatiate on the mean- 
ness of dishonesty, on the villainy of 
falsehood, on the despicable arts of 
calumny—in a word, upon all those 
deformities of character which awak- 
en the natural indignation of the 
human heart against the pests and 
the disturbers of human society. 
Now, could I, upon the strength of 
these warm expostulations, have got 
the thief to give up his stealing, and 
the evil speaker his censoriousness, 
and the liar his deviations from truth, 
I should have felt all the repose of 
one who had gotten his ultimate 
object. It never occurred to me that 
all this might have been done, and yet 
every soul of every hearer have re- 
mained in full alienation from God; 
and that even could I have establish- 
ed in the bosom of one who stole 
such a principle of abhorrence at the 
meanness of dishohesty that he was 
prevailed upon to steal no more, he 
might still have retained a heart as 
completely unturned to God and as 
totally unpossessed by a principle of 
love to him as before. In a word, 
though I might have made him a 
more upright and honorable man, I 
might have left him as destitute of 
the essence of religious principles as 
ever. But the interesting fact is that 
during the whole of that period in 
which I made no attempt against the 
natural enmity of the mind to God, 
while I was inattentive to the way in 
which this enmity is dissolved, even 
by the free offer on the one hand, and 
the believing acceptance on the other, 
of the gospel salvation, I never 
once heard of any such reforma- 
tions having been effected among 
them. If there was anything at all 
brought about in this way, it was 
more than ever I got any account of. 

“IT am not sensible that all the 
vehemence with which I urged the 
virtues and the proprieties of social 
life had the weight of a feather on 
the moral habits of my parishioners. 
* * * ‘Tt was not till I took the 
Scriptural way of laying the method 
of reconciliation before them; it was 
not till the free offer of forgiveness, 
through the blood of Christ, was 
urged upon their acceptance, and the 
Holy Spirit, given through the chan- 
nel of Christ's mediatorship to all 
who ask him, was set before them as 
the unceasing object of their depen- 
dence and their prayers; it was not, in 
one word, till the contemplations of 
my people were turned to these great 
and essential elements in the business 
of a soul providing for its interests 
with God and the concerns of eter- 
nity, that Iever heard of any of those 
subordinate reformations which I 
aforetime made the earnest and the 
zealous, but I am afraid, at the same 
time, the ultimate object of my earlier 
ministrations.” 

Alas, how many self-deluded 
preachers of to-day are repeating the 
discarded experiment of Dr. Chal- 
mers! How many pass by, unused, 
God’s omnipotent instrument of sal- 
vation, and attempt to wash away the 
deepest stains of human depravity 
by a rose-water spray of personal 
conceit! During nearly two thousand 
years the gospel of Christ has prov- 
ed itself, under all conditions, to be 
“the power of God unto salvation to 
evéry one that believeth.” Have 
moral-reform philippics from the 
pulpit ever yet settled the deadly 
feud between capital and labor; sev- 
ered boodleism from politics; dried 
up dives and gambling dens; abolish- 
ed lotteries and stock frauds? Then 
may we expect to batter down the 
pillars of Hercules with volleys of 


soft peas. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We are at Salt Lake City. It is 
the Lord’s Day. The trio companions 
—Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, Griffith 
Griffiths and the writer—are of one 
mind as to Mormonism. We enter 
the Mormon Tabneracle by 9:30 a. m. 
The Annual Conference of the Latter- 
Day Saints has been in progress sev- 
eral days, and will resume its sessions 
at ten o'clock. The faithful, thou- 
sands in number, are present for the 
opening, and a tardy thousand or 
more fill up the remainder of sittings, 
and overflow to the Assembly Hall. 
The rank and file are a strong, tire- 
less looking people—the men hearty 
and the women surly; but multitudes 
of them are alike unpleasant, and 
unpleasantly alike. They are very 
ordinary appearing people, who might 
travel miles afoot to their annual 
gathering, find it nowise unsatisfac- 
tory to stop anywhere on the road, 
and eat anything for dinner. They 
might do it as naturally as goats 
nibble a living from one rock to-day 
and another to-morrow. 

The service begins promptly at 
ten. President Woodruff, hele and 
hearty at eighty-six years, announces 
a hymn, “Dare to Do Right,” which is 
lustily sung to the tune, “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” without Delsarte ac- 
companiment. The hymn was en- 
tirely unlike, save in name, the sweet 
song which orthodox Christians are 
familiar with bearing the same title. 
This was equally true of terms used 
in the sermons we heard. The un- 
wary might believe that much of the 
preaching we listened to was unadul- 
terated gospel, so frequent was the 
grateful jingle of evangelical phrases; 
but the jugglery of words was as 
painful as the jingle was pleasing. 
The preacher affirmed, most solemnly, 
that Joseph Smith was a prophet, and 
the throng, enjoying this annual 
passover, were not moved te doubt. 

We could not remain longer than 
eleven o'clock, when we walked brisk- 
ly to our First Congregational church. 
It is a new structure, admirably built, 
and well located on the corner of two 
principal streets. Without, all is fin- 
ished; within, every part except the 
auditorium. The entire plant will 
cost $75,000, and the main room, it is 
said, will seat 750 people. The organ 
will cost $11,000. It was communion 
day; services were held in the lec- 
ture room, with adjacent class rooms 
thrown wide open. Every chair was 
occupied, and much of the standing 
room pre-empted by eager worship- 
ers. The pastor, Rev. J. B. Thrall, 
preached an earnest sermon, and 
gave the right hand of fellowship to 
fifty-five souls. It was a solemn, 
beautiful service, and rich in its sim- 
plicity. The lecture desk and gas 
fixtures were neatly adorned with 
autumn leaves of varied hue and tint 
—God’s own mixed colors from the 
stately forest. Their church and 
their worship seemed like a splendid 
lighthouse on the impregnable rock 
of true religion, twinkling its light 
divine in the worst of modern error. 
The congregation were worshipful 
and kind to strangers. We were im- 
pressed alike with the favorable con- 
trast they offered to the congrega- 
tion at the Tabernacle, and the one- 
ness of look and manner which char- 
acterizes, to their advantage, Congre- 
gationalists in every part of our coun- 
try. 

We returned to the tabernacle for 
the afternoon service. It was literal- 
ly thronged. Hon. J. Q. Cannon 
conducted the service, defending their 
faith. The service was simple, not 
wedded to routine, and unmarked by 
any peculiar feature except that, in 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, chil- 
dren down to one year old were giv- 
en the sacrament. The organ and 
the choir were superb, four hundred 
trained voices, and all in their places; 
no better in quality than the music 
rendered in Plymouth church, but 
the volume of harmony was magnifi- 
cent. A husband and wife, only 
three years from New England, and 
of honored Puritan ancestry, in an- 
swer to our question, told us that the 
leader of the choir is the best in the 
country; and had they not added that 
he is a Welshman, they would have 
saved us a pang of regret, which was 
a trifle alleviated when the wife said, 
* But, we understand, he is not a Lat- 
ter Day Saint.” 

Mormonism is neither dead nor dy- 
ing. But its youth is over, and its 
hope is broken. They have reclaim- 
ed the wilderness, and made the soli- 
tary place blossom as the garden of 
the Lord; but the family groups do 
not seem good-natured or talkative; 
they look calm and stupid, with 
heavy, unawakened faces. The Gen- 
tiles are here. They have come to 
stay. They control the city and gov- 
ern the Territory. The pioneer Mor- 
mons braved the known terrors of 
the plains, and subdued the unknown 
difficulties of the Rocky Mountains, 
to establish, as they supposed, a visi- 
ble realm where none but the elect 
and proselyte should dwell under the 
favor of the Lord. The Gentile will, 
by installments, possess Utah just as 
some thrifty New England robin, eat- 
ing out a ragged hole in one side of 
a cherry, leaves it, only to return on a 
later day for the remainder. 

While in the tabernacle, the clouds 
began to gather, and wheel around 
the _ Wasatch. Mountains They 
were five thousand feet up in the air, 
and miles away to north and east; 


but they meant rain—rain close upon 
us—violent, pelting, driving rain. 
We evaded it, and then journeyed to 
another house of God, one of our 
own faith, and conducted a simple 
prayer-meeting in the name of Him 
who has said, “Lo, I am with you al- 
way.” A collection was taken up for 
the Ministerial Relief Society, which, 
if it were averaged throughout the 
denomination, would swell the re- 
ceipts of this worthy Society to near- 
ly $300,000 for 1893. The skies rain- 
ed copiously and ceaselessly. We 
reluctantly faced the storm, and 
hastily proceeded to our hospitable 
shelter. 


Drenched with Mormonism, music and rain; 
God knows if we were drenched ijn vain. 

But the closing hours of the day 
witnessed a scene of sweetest fellow- 
ship. It was an evening service in 
our church, of which the Rev. Forbes 
is the efficient pastor. They had re- 
ceived fifty people into the church at 
the morning service, and a general 
praise and testimony meeting was a 
fitting substitute for the evening ser- 
mon. The strangers accepted the 
invitation of the leader, and express- 
ed their willing testimony to the sav- 
ing grace of the Son of God. 


NOTES ALONG THE WAY. 


Before leaving Salt Lake City we 
took a good look at the Mormon Tem- 
ple, which is in process of comple- 
tion. It is a magnificent, symmetri- 
cal pile, with an array of beautiful 
spires not surpassed in the United 
States. Mr. Cannon appealed to his 
people in the afternoon for $300,000 
to finish the temple. Over the main 
entrance, and higher than the spires, 
stands a gigantic figure, representing 
the angel of the last day proclaiming 
with trumpet-blast that “time shall 
be no more.” The poetic fancy that 
only Latter-Day Saints shall hear 
that sound would be emphatically 
denied, doubtless, by Seventh-Day 
Adventists, who are morally as well 
as Scripturally certain that the end 
of things created is near at hand. 
This sort of certainty has been the 
conviction of some pious hearts in 
every century of the Christian era. 
Dates have been repeatedly appoint- 
ed, by men, for the advent of this 
angel; but men’s thoughts are not 
God’s thoughts, and his ways are not 
as our ways. They that shall heed 
the admonition of Christ and his dis- 
ciples, “In your patience possess ye 
your souls,” and render him faithful 
service, shall surely receive eternal 
life, whatever their denominational 
affiliations; they will also be fully 
prepared for the end, whether it 
comes to them or they come to it. 

‘** Forgive me, Lord, and I will seek 
Thy blessed service evermore; 
Will wait or labor, as Thou wilt, 
Until my life is o’er.” 

Next morning we looked out on 
snow; notin the valleys, but on the 
sides and summits of the mountains. 
A strange hopelessness almost holds 
me back from the attempt to speak 
of that day’s journey from Ogden 
to Green River. They who have 
seen the Weber River Valley and 
the peculiar forms of hills near Green 
River will smile that one should 
try to put beauty and such shapes 
into words. Geologists can tell how 
and why these mountains and hills 
are so seamed, so jagged, so wrought 
into castle and battlement and obe- 
lisk and cathedral-front; graceful 
and grotesque; by turns, all at once. 
But to common men’s eyes these 
ranges and hills are as unlike the 
Adirondack, the Green, and _ the 
White mountains, as plaster of paris 
pottery to original work of the 
sculptor. For verdant glory nothing 
in the Rockies can be compared with 
the mountain ranges of New Eng- 
land. 

Nothing of interest occurred until 
we met friends, old and true, at 
Sioux City. It was a portion of the 
Kansas-Missouri contingent bound 
for Minneapolis. The next morning 
we were sweeping through Minnesota 
at a lively rate. The whole State 
seemed to have donned a smile of 
welcome. Fields and flowers were 
green. The forests were full of au- 
tumnal glories. Everywhere wide 
stretches of corn and silver streams 
of living water made the landscape 
complete. The skies were radiant 
with Indian summer, and every pros- 
pect pleasing. However reluctant to 
leave home, we were now, almost for 
the first time, glad that we had come. 
Plymouth church was ably and very 
pleasantly represented in the Union 
Depot. All were taken care of at 
once, and assigned to hotels or to 
homes abounding in Christian cour- 
tesy and hospitality. The readiness 
of one’s habitations, in any life that 
has traveled extensively, is a perpet- 
ual marvel. Is it not strange that we 
can be so faithless about mansions 
prepared above by our redeeming 
Lord, when we are so happily pro- 
vided for and greeted in earthly pil- 
grimages by friends whom we had 
never known before ? 

Have I of Thy way been afraid, 

And therefore constantly refused 
To see the opening Thou hast made, 
And thus got so contused ? 
Oh, that we might always say with 
Paul, “I know in whom I have be- 
lieved.” 

We were in Plymouth church for 
the opening exercises. Promptly at 
ten o'clock the great Council was call- 
ed to order by the retiring Modera- 
tor, President Cyrus Northrop. Six 
days of council—that is the only 
fault! Rev. Dr. Wells, pastor of Ply- 


| mouth church, delivers warmest 
words of welcome, and Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., is chosen Moderator, an 
honor fittingly bestowed. He is re- 
markably qualified for the position, 
having a freshness which blows like 
a breeze, and an unconventional par- 
liamentarianism which never offends. 
The attendance is large. Delegates 
are present from Great Britain, and 
from nearly every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. The California 
contingent consists of Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Brown, San Francisco; Rev. G. Grif- 
fiths, Eureka; J. L. Barker, Esq., 
Berkeley, and the writer. 

Much of the business was neces- 
sarily routine. In the evening Rey. 
©. M. Lamson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., preached the sermon from the 
text, “One is your Master, and all 
ye are brethren.” It was an able plea 
for fraternity through loyalty. His 
aim was not to dazzle, but to vivify. 
He packed a great deal of practical 
theology into the nut-shell of epi- 
gram. It was a spiritual discourse, 
one hour and a quarter long, and 
much enjoyed. 

Nothing of special interest occur- 
red until the American Board was 
reached. Many of the brethren were 
fresh from the annual meeting of the 
Board in Chicago. Some thought 
that something serious would happen. 
We would have shared their fears, 
but for the fact that we had heard so 
much talk in advance. Usually, if 
there is an abundance and variety of 
talk about anything, in advance, noth- 
unusual occurs. In such an agitation 
our needs ascend as messengers to 
the heart of God, and supplies of pa- 
tience and wisdom descend as mes- 
sengers of eternal love, and serious 


mistakes are not committed. 
W. D. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Germany now has 5,000 deaconess- 
es constantly at work among the 
poor. 

The Northern Citrus Fair will be 
held in San Francisco some time dur- 
ing the month of January. 


The Jnterior says there are sixteen 
separate branches, or denominations, 
of Presbyterians in the United States. 


Miss Harriett Monroe has been 
awarded $1,000 for writing the dedi- 
catory ode for the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

A railway train has arrived in Jer- 
usalem from Jaffa, the railway be- 
tween those two cities having been 
completed. 

Ex-President Charles R. Adams of 
Cornell University has been called to 
the Presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The long distance telephone has 
been completed between New York 
and Chicago, and is working with en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Only seventeen people were killed 
in train accidents on railways in 
Great Britain in 1890, and only five 
of these were passengers. 

The legacies left by the late Mrs. 
Emily T. Eckert of Philadelphia to 
charitable and religious organizations 
of that city amount to $614,000. 


The school for Hindoo widows, for 
which the Pundita Ramabai was col- 
lecting funds in this country three or 
four years ago, has been constructed 
at Poona, and dedicated. 


A terrible accident occurred at 
Los Angeles on Columbian Day, 
caused by the bursting of a bomb. 
At least six lives were sacrificed. The 
extent of the injury is not yet known. 


Four women were among the hon- 
orary pall-bearers at Mr. Whittier’s 
funeral; viz., Mrs. Mary B. Chaflin, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Miss Lucy Larcom, and Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 


We are now a good deal mixed in 
our ideas about the coming municipal 
election in this city, but hope to be 
able to speak plainly about men and 
measures next week. If newspaper 
statements are correct, all the candi- 
dates for Mayor except Mr. Merrill, 
the Prohibition candidate, are quite 
ready to pleige themselves, and have 
done so, to one or the other of the 
liquor organizations that have con- 
trolled the government of our city 5° 
long. If we know ourselves, we know 
that we shall not vote for any man 
who gives his pledge to the League 
of Freedom, or any other liquor 
league. Talk about the League 
of Freedom favoring the clos- 
ing of the dives is all bosh. 
If they are, their conversion 
must have been recent and sudden. 
In regard to the national election, 
our friends, no doubt, will vote vari- 
ously. Gen. Bidwell and his most es- 
timable wife attended the First church 
last Sabbath morning and evening, 
and for his personal worth and the 
principles he represents, he ought to 
receive many votes from that church 
and all our churches, however little 
may be the influence they will exert 
in the present election. 


The Educational Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
ton opens in all its branches Novem- 
ber lst. A most helpful, interesting 
and attractive programme has been 
arranged for the season, and all 
young men of moral character may 
become members of the institution 
by the payment of five dollars annu- 
ally in advance, which entitles them 
to the numerous privileges offered 
this season by the Association. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Ca. 


“Religtows 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. H. Hammond Cole’s paper at 
the last Monday Club, on “A Study 
as to Part of the Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” was well received, and lead to 
a very kindly and useful conversation 
by the large number present. Mis- 
sionaries J. L. Atkinson and George 
Allchin, on their way to Japan, were 
among the visitors. In their remarks 
they referred to the unkind treatment 
of Japanese in California, Idaho and 
other parts of our country; news- 
paper attacks; sand-lot speeches. The 
Chinese have thicker skins; but the 
Japanese are thin-skinned, and they 
resent such treatment. China is with- 
out the press, but Japan has many 
newspapers, and these things are dis- 
cussed inthem. After struggling for 
a generation toward our civilization 
they think it unfair and hard to re- 
ceive this American oppression. These 
things retard and hamper our work 
in Japan. You may not be aware 
that foreigners in Japan are not 
amenable to the Japanese govern- 
ment. A Japanese policeman can’t 
touch a foreigner; he cannot arrest 
an American for crime. Would you 
tolerate such relations in this coun- 
try? They cant make a tariff of 
over five per cent. on any article— 
flour, books, ete. If Japan was strong 
enough, the present treaty with for- 
eign nations would be annulled, for 
one under which they would have 
justice. We want to be subject to 
Japanese laws; then we could live in 
any part of the empire, and not sim- 
ply in treaty cities or a few corners. 


Professor F. H. Foster preached in 
the-First church in this city last Sab- 
bath morning, from the text, “God is 
love.” The sermon was a very clear 
setting forth of that wondrous truth. 
In the evening Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt addressed a large audience; 
subject, “Government of God.” 


Mr. T. B. Roberts addressed the 
evening audience at Green-street 
from the text, “The hour is at hand.” 


In the First church, Oakland, Rev. 
William Rader preached in the morn- 
ing upon “The Power of the Holy 
Spirit.” In the evening Mrs. Kyle, 
Mrs. Carrie Judd Montgomery and 
Mrs. Mckee spoke upon “The Rescue 
Work.” 


Rev. D. F. Taylor spent another 
Sabbath at Sausalito, with good au- 
diences. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins preached a 
“Sermon on America” to his people 
at San Lorenzo. It was his contribu- 
tion to this Columbian time, and, we 
doubt not, a good one. 


The Christian Endeavor Society in 
the Second church, Oakland, will sup- 
port a Bible reader in India. Pastor 
Bacon has just closed two series of 
sermons, one of them on “Night 
Scenes in the Bible.” We should 
like to have heard them. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke spent the day at 
Baden, South San Francisco, with a 
Sunday-school which he established 
some time ago. Itis held ina good 
room furnished free by a Justice of 
the Peace living there. A large 
number will be employed in the 
stock yards there very soon, and our 
brother thinks a lot should be secur- 
ed at once, and the Sunday-school be 
' made the beginning of a church. 


Chaplain Rowell reports six con- 
versions at the Bethel last week, and 
four on Sunday. 

Very many will be pleased to learn 
that Dr. W. D. Williams, who has at- 
tended the National Council at Min- 
neapolis, will, on his return, write 
weekly the Y. P. 8. C. E. articles for 


Tue Pactric. 


Rev. F. Maar paid our Soquel 
church a visit one week ago Sunday, 
preaching two excellent sermons, 
and, “Thank you, Mr. Maar, your 
plan worked well.” Rev. H. Mudie 
has very kindly consented to deny 
himself the pleasure of his long-plan- 
ned visit abroad for six months. The 
church was full last Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening, which showed how 
highly he is esteemed by the com- 
munity, as well as by the church. 


Rev. F. S. Witter supplied our 
Mayflower church at Pacifie Grove to 
the great satisfaction of our people. 
This church is rejoicing in the speedy 
coming of Rev. Edwin S. Williams, 
who is expected to begin his work as 
soon as November 10th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams will leave Minneapo- 
lis the first week in November. 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell addressed the 
First church in this city iast Wednes- 
day evening, and in response to her 
call a “Homeland” Circle was formed. 
The ladies took up the matter with 
earnest purpose and enthusiasm. In 
company with Superintendent Wiard 
Mrs. Caswe)l visited also the church- 
es in Santa Cruz and San Jose, and 
her success in both places in the 
“Homeland” work was almost phe- 
nomenal. The mite-boxes in those 
two churches are to be depended 
upon for the full missionary support 
of a missionary in Calaveras county, 
and one in Siskiyou county. She is 
now in Southern California, a wel- 
come visitor wherever she goes, and 
and showing to many who have been 
waiting for such a “messenger of the 
churches”—“angel” some call her— 
how much can be done by looking 
after “mites and nickels !” 


Catirornta Missioy,—The 


annual meeting of this corporation 
will be held at the parlors of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
232 Sutter street, on Monday, Octo- 
ber 31st, 1892, at 3 o’clock, p.m. By 
order of the Board of Directors, 
Grorce Mooar, Chairman, 
W. C. Ponp, Secretary. 


Minister. Revier Socrery.—At the 
annual meeting of the Congregation- 
al Ministers’ Relief Society, held Oc- 
tober 17th, the following were elect- 
ed officers for the year: Rev. J. C. 
Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. H. 
H. Wikoff, Vice-President; Rev. J. H. 
Warren, D.D., Secretary; Geo. H. 
Kellogg, Treasurer; and for Direc- 
tors—Rev. Geo. Mooar, D.D., Rev. W. 
C. Pond. D.D., Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Rev. Jos. Rowell, and J. H. Warren, 
D.D. The Secretary reports the pay- 
ment of the annual due of one dollar 
by Revs. A. L. Rankin, C. N. Lane, 
W. Frear, Geo. Mooar, Jos. Rowell, 
and W. C. Pond. The example of 
these brethren is good and suggest- 
ive, and the Treasurer, Geo. H. Kel- 
logg, will be happy to receive calls 
and remittances at his office, in the 
Halleck Building, northeast corner of 
Sansome and Clay streets, from those 
who feel it a privilege “to do like- 
wise. ” 

Revs. Messrs. Atkinson and All- 
chin, and their families, with the 
young ladies, Misses Case, Chitten- 
den, and Benedict, a party of thirteen 
missionaries Of the American Board, 
had a pleasant embarking on the 
Oceanic yesterday for Japan and Chi- 
na. 


The missionary schooner Hiram 
Bingham will lie for a few days at 
the Folsom-street wharf, where 
friends who are interested may see 
her. 


At Santa Rosa last Sunday Pastor 
Harrison had his infant son baptized 
by Dr. J. E. Roy, a former pastor of 
his father’s family in Plymouth 
church, Chicago. Dr. Roy preached 
in the morning and gave his A. M. 
A. lantern exhibit, attended by the 
church orchestra, which, on Thurs- 
day night, is to give a public con- 
cert. It runs a piano, a Reed organ, 
and twelve smaller instruments—a 
full organ, indeed. Brother Harri- 
son’s night houses are crowded. 


We are sorry to report the follow- 
ing from our good brother, Rev. S. G. 
Emerson, at Grass Valley: “Iresigned 
from my charge here October 16th, 


on account of trouble with my lungs. | 


Physicians advise the climate of 
Southern California. The outlook for 
the Church here is very bright. The 
new church will be finished December 
Ist. The young people are rallying 
for the Lord.” 


Rev. O. W. Lucas of Oregon is here 
on a visit; he may go as far south as 
Los Angeles, where his seminary 
class-mate, Rev. F. M. Price, resides. 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd supplied Ply- 
mouth church morning and evening. 


President J. F. Eaton of Whitman 
College was at the National Council; 
from there he expected to go East as 
far as New England, in the interest 
of the college. 


Rev. S. B. L. Penrose of Dayton 
has gone East, to be away one month, 
taking in the National Council on the 
way. He will take part in some home 
missionary rallies in New England 
before he returns. 


The Sunday-school at Palermo not 
only celebrated Rally Sunday, but for 
a week they were rallying their 
forces. The Sunday previous there 
were forty-seven present, and each 
one promised to act as a missionary 
during the week. The result was two 
new classes formed. On Rally Sun- 
day the whole morning was devoted 
to the children; the school was reor- 
ganized, and a short account of the 
origin of Sunday-schools in England, 
and their organization in this county, 
was given by the scholars. The pas- 
tor preached to the children, illustrat- 
ing his subject, first, with a bottle of 
clear water, then, mixing with it some 
corrosive sublimate, the mixture be- 
ing still clear, then iodide of potas- 
sium, which made the liquid a bright 
scarlet, then the antidote, which 
cleared the fluid, forcibly impressing 
the verse, “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as wool.” At 
the close of the sermon thirty cards 
expressing a desire to live a Chris- 
tian life were signed. On Friday 
evening a Sunday-school sociable was 
held at the spacious residence of Dr. 
A. G. Smith. The grounds were 
lighted by Chinese lanterns, and the 
rooms prettily decorated with flowers. 
The time was pleasantly passed with 
music and games, and, after refresh- 
ments were served, the children re- 
turned to their homes, anxiously in- 
quiring when there was to be another 
sociable. The Doctor, although hav- 
ing a large practice, and editing the 
local paper, finds time to superintend 
the Sunday-school, and is the efficient 
leader of the choir. The Boy’. Bri- 
gade, after a vacation, have resumed 
their weekly drill and Sunday even- 
ing Bible study. The Girl’s Library 
Association has purchased one hun- 
dred and sixty-six volumes for the 
library, and are working to increase 
the number. Six have united with 
the church since last May, when Rev. 
Mr. Ives began his labors at Palermo. 


The First church, Tacoma, extend- 
ed to Rev. L. H. Hallock of Water- 
ville, Maine, a unanimous call to be- 
come its pastor, with a salary of four 
thousand dollars, at the regular 


church meeting on Thursday evening. 


We lost the National Council, and 
San Francisco won it; but we are to 
have the Main-e pastor on the coast, 
and the new church will, no doubt, be 
ready in time to open wide its doors 
for a rousing reception to the mem- 
bers of the Council as they pass 
through the city of destiny on their 
homeward journey. The money, ma- 
terial and pluck are here, and, best of 
all, the men and women are here, 
who are able to accomplish this; for 
if a tabernacle to seat four thousand 
souls can be built in time, measured 
by hours, surely a house of worship 
worthy of our glorious city can be 
ready in three years; and, with hearts 
full of gratitude for the experiences 
of the past few weeks, with one ac- 
cord we exclaim, “Blessed be the 
Lord, who has blessed us!” While 
the Baptist church of Tacoma is be- 
ing remodelled, an invitation to 
worship in the First church with 
their people has been extended and 
accepted; and on Sunday, October 
16th, a large audience listened to 
two fine discourses from the Baptist 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Harper. Surely, we 
are all one in Christ, our blessed 
Master. Mrs. F. P. H. 
Oct. 21, 1892. 


EASTERN. 


Nineteen were received into the 
church in Footville, Wis., at the last 
communion. 


The Sunday-school of the Park 
Place church, Pawtucket, R. IL. has 
1,162 members. 


The church in Gloversville, N. Y., 
will build a new house of worship, to 
cost about $30,000. 


The new house of worship of the 
church in Fort Fairfield, Maine, was 
dedicated October 6th. 


September 20th the church at 
Granville, Ill., laid the cornerstone 
of a new house of worship. 


Thirty-seven were received on con- 
fession by the church in Bedford, 
Mich., at the last communion. 


A new house of worship was dedi- 
cated October 9th at Hammond, Ind., 
by Plymouth church of that place. 


The church in Woburn, Mass., has 
celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
its organization. It has had thirteen 
pastors. 


RENO. 


Eprtrors Paciric: On the 18th inst. 
we were favored with the presence of 
Superintendent Wiard and Mrs. Cas- 


well, editor of the Home Missionary. 
Notice having been previously re- 
ceived of their coming, the ladies 


of our church gave them a fitting re- 
ception, at which a bountiful lunch- 
eon formed part of the programme. 
After refreshments, Mrs. Caswell 
made known the object of her visit in 
a few earnest, well-chosen words, 
urging upon the ladies of the church 
of Reno the duty of organizing a 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union for 
Nevada. 

It would be needless to add that 
the zeal and earnestness of this con- 
secrated Christian lady had the effect 
of kindling in the hearts of her hear- 
ers a desire to do more for the cause 
of missions, and to organize for 
specific work along this line. As a 
result, the Woman's Home Maission- 
ary Union of Neveda was organized, 
with Mrs. E. J. Flint. President; Mrs. 
J. Finlayson, Vice-President; Miss 
M. Magill, Secretary, and Miss Mary 
Clow, Treasurer. 

After organization Mrs. Caswell 
spoke very encouragingly, outlining 
the great possibilities for usefulness 
which lay before the little union of 
the Silver State, especially in view 
of the speedy development of our 
latent resources, and the great influx 
of population which is likely to 
come to Nevada in the near future. 
In the evening a good audience greet- 
ed our visitors in the church, and 
listened to a brief, earnest address 
from Mrs. Caswell, and one full of 
pathos, in which she depicted the 
trials and triumphs of home mission- 
ary lifein the Dakotas. At its close 
Dr. Wiard spoke eloquently and with 
deep feeling upon the same theme, 
impressing his hearers with the 
necessity of becoming soul winners 
for Christ. 

With sorrow we learned, as they 
were about to leave, that their visit 
was not likely soon to be repeated— 
perhaps never—as Mrs. Caswell would 
soon return to New York, and Brother 
Wiard to his newly chosen field of 
labor in Illinois. M. 


W. Jennings Demorest has offered 
silver and gold medals for recitations 
of prohibition selections in local con- 
tests. This week there will be at 


Denver a national contest for the dia- 


mond medal given by the same gen- 
tleman. George B. Allen of Lompoc, 
a member of Stuart Templars’ Band 
of Hope, has won one silver and two 
gold medals, qualifying him to enter 
the national contest. The proprietor 
of the daily Examiner of this city has 
agreed to pay the expenses of young 
Allen to Denver for this purpose. 
The Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
thanks the Ecaminer for this generos- 
ity, and so do we. 


Miss Martha D. Bessey, employed 
in the Tiffany designing and engrav- 
ing establishment in New York City, 
has been awarded the prize for the 
best design for a badge to be worn 
by the members of the Board of Lady 
Managers of the Worlds Fair. 


Hone Missionary. 


ANNIVERSARY W. S. H. M. SOCIETY. 


On October 4th, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the Woman's State Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held at the First 
Congregational Church, Oakland. 
Mrs. Burbank led the devotional 
service at 9:30 a. m., which was im- 
mediately followed be the business of 
the day. 

Mrs. Merritt presided, and gave a 
report concerning places visited, and 
the expense involved in doing so. 
“The work this year,” she said, “has 
been making ‘plants’; nevertheless, it 
has paid well.” One hundred dollars 
was voted for Mrs. Merritt’s traveling 
expenses for the ensuing year. 

It was announced that Mrs. E. M. 
Howard of Oakland had accepted the 
office of Corresponding Secretary, in 
the place of Mrs. Eckley, who resign- 
ed two months before, on leaving for 
China. Mrs. Haven, Corresponding 
Secretary pro tem., presented a report, 
which was read by Miss Merrian. 

Mrs. Haven, Treasurer, reported 
$2,928.80 as the total receipts for the 
past year; and gave an itemized state- 
ment of disbursements. 

Of the thirty-eight auxiliaries call- 
ed upon for reports nearly all re- 
sponded,and with generally encourag- 
ing words. In a certain small church, 
the Home Missionary interest is re- 
stricted to one woman alone! Another 
society, but little larger, fears that 
we are “in danger of praying more 
for money than for consecrated men 
and women.” 

Several reports favored meetings 
in private houses. 

The San Jose Society has found the 
adapting of social methods to mission- 
ary work to be most effective. The 
last opening of mite-boxes revealed 
double the money of the year pre- 
vious. 

An object lesson in attendance at 
an all-day meeting was shown when 
twenty-six ladies from the Third 
Church of San Francisco arose in re- 
sponse to roll-call. 

Mrs. Bentley, representing the 
Methodist Missionary Societies, gave 
an account of their methods, includ- 
ing the Home for Deaconesses. Greet- 
ing from the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Southern California 
was given by letter. 

Dr. Choate of New York brought 
greetings from the American Home 
Missionary Society. The event of the 
day was the presence of Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell of New York, well-known as 
editor of the Home Missionary. Fit- 
ting words of welcome were tender- 
ed to her by Mrs. Eastman on behalf 
of California’s Congregational women, 
to which Mrs. Caswell made a brief 
response, expressing her pleasure in 
looking into the faces of her fellow- 
workers here, added to the joy of see- 
ing her “dear Aunt Sarah Nichols, ” 
who was present, the venerable friend 
of Missions, who is no stranger to the 
workers of our State. 

The afternoon meeting was opened 
by Mrs. Caswell. Her very presence 
was inspiring. She led the way up 
“spiritual peaks,” where the love and 
power of Christ, both passing speech 
to utter, were yet revealed in glimpses 
that awakened longings to do more 
for him who so loved us. It seemed 
as if such beautiful thoughts ought 
to be last in mind on going home; 
yet, being valueless, not turned into 
action, perhaps tinging the practical 
part of the programme, they may have 
left a deeper impress for coming be- 
fore it: 

In introducing Mr. Nash’s paper 
on Alaska Mr. Merritt quoted Dr. 
Meredith, “Though we are a Home 
Missionary Society, yet we have the 
world for our field.” Professor Nash 
read the paper for his wife. It wasa 
graphic and interesting account of 
visits to four missions among the 
Indians in Alaska. The report of the 
Homeland Circle of the First Church, 
Oakland, was premised by the state- 
ment that Mrs. Caswell was the author 
of that form of organization. After its 
reading Mrs. Caswell gave incidents 
from her own experience in forming 
such circles. 

Mrs. Edwards of San Jose read a 
paper on “Immigration,” full of start- 
ling statistics and matter for serious 
consideration. 

The danger set forth therein was 
emphasized by Mrs. Levitt in an ad- 
dress on “Romanism as I Have Seen 
It.” Mrs. Leavitt’s suggestions as to 
remedy led the President toask Mrs. 
Caswell to tell of her visit to the Bo- 
hemian Bible-readers’ Home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where women are being 
accurately trained to give to the 10,- 
000 Bohemians in that vicinity the 
comfort and help they crave, not in 
words of their own, but in those direct 
from the Bible. 

A plea was made for the use of 
mite-boxes. “The Lord can multiply 
a sacrifice again and again.” The 
meeting was adjourned to the audi- 
torium to join the General Associa- 
tion, where a poem, written for the 
occasion, was read; and Mrs. Cas- 
well made a further address. 

It is impossible, in an abridged re- 
port, to do justice to any of the many 
helpful thoughts that were poured 
out continuously. May this fact 
stimulate us all to attend next year’s 
anniversary, and to bring with us 
friends who may also share the enthu- 
siasm created by contract with earnest 
workers. L. A. Paaez, 

Oct. 5, 1892, 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


WITH 


COMPANY. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


: They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” = -:- ‘ 


THE IMPROVED 


: P, CENTEMERI & CO. 
EIDGLOVE 


KEARNY 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


H:O:M:E:S 


Beautiful 
Berkeley 


Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches. 

This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farrelil St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


EDWARD CARLSON, CUBRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Beo’y 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silkk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
5S. 


MILL: Oor. Stevenson anp Eoxer STREETS 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
New York: 148 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST - FRANCISOO. 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Knabe, Haines, 
Pp | A N O S Bush& Gerts, KellerBros, 
Smith & Barnes. 

Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired. 

Kwase.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. ; 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

STeRLinc OrGan.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 


e. 
Witcox & Wuite SympHony.—A 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


HALL 


(From $8.50 upwards.) 
HALL SEATS, 
HALL CHESTS, 


HALL STANDS, 
HAT RACKS, 


AND HALL 
OF EVERY 


FURNITURE 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N, P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St., 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


$10,659, 139 03. 


Ss. F. 


RW \\ \ 
ONN 


Losses paid in 70 years,868, 116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - 


PACIFIC BRANCH : 


524 California Street. 


Fancy Point Reyes 


PICKLED ROLL 


Is going fast this 


week at 
14 ROLLS, 
8 44 
2s 
44 66 


Solid 31 Ib kegs, 


Order now for winter. No extra charge for 
package. 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 


414, €16, 418 Front 8t., 8. F. 
Ask for 44-Page Catalogue, Free. 


Writing, Pen 
Branches, ete 


Shorthand, 
manship, Telegraphy, Eng! 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. BOBINSON, President 


WM .R D AINGER FIELD 
NOMINEE OF THE 

Regular Democratic, People’s Party, 
and United Labor Conventions, 

JUDGE OF SUPERIOR COURT. 


(SHORT TERM.) . 


DESCRIPTION 
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Our Yourg Zolks. 


The Price of a Drink. 


‘« Five cents a glass!” Does any one think 
That is really the price of a drink ? 

‘¢ Five cents a glass,’ I hear you say, 

‘* Why, that isn’t very much to pay.” 
Ah, no, indeed ! ’tis a very small sum 
You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb; 
And if that were all that you gave away, 
It wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink? Let him decide © 
Who has lost his courage and lost his pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast to-day. 


The price of a drink ? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hopes and manhood, and wealth of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim— 

These are the treasures thrown away 

As the price of a drink, from day to day. 


‘« Five cents a glass !” How Satan laughed 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 
The beaded liquor, for the demon knew 
The terrible work that drink would do. 
And e’er the morning the victim lay 
With his life blood swiftly ebbing away; 
And that was the price he had paid, alas ! 
For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through the wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy window and broken stair, 
Where foul disease like a vampire crawls, 
With outstretched wings, o'er the moldy walls; 


There Poverty dwells, with her hungry brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food; 
There Shame, in a corner, crouches low; 
There Violence deals its cruel blow; 

And innocent ones are thus accursed 

To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


** Five cents a glass !”: Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small. 
But the money’s worth is the least amount 
We pay; and whoever will keep account 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 

‘* Five cents a glass !”’ Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink ? 

—L£x. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


I am sadly conscious that thousands 
of mothers are so overburdened that 
the actual demands of life from day 
to day consume all their time and 
strength. But, “of two evils choose 
the least”; and which would you call 
the least—an unpolished stove or an 
untaught boy ? Dirty windows, or a 
child whose confidence you have fail- 
ed to gain? Cobwebs in the corner, 
or a son over whose soul a crust has 
formed so strong that you despair of 
melting it with your hot tears and 
your fervent prayers. 

I have seen a woman who was ab- 
solutely ignorant of her children’s 
habits of thought, who never felt that 
she could spare a half hour to read or 
talk to them. I have seen this woman 
spend ten minutes in ironing a sheet 
—there were six in the washing; one 
hour in fluting the ruffles and ar- 
ranging the puffs of her little girl’s 
“sweet white dress’; thirty minutes 
in polishing tins which were already 
bright and clean; forty minutes in 
frosting and decorating a cake for 
tea, because “company” was expect- 
ed. 

When the mother, a good, ortho- 
dox Christian, shall appear before the 
great white throne, to be judged “for 
the deeds done in the body,” and to 
give in her report of the Master’s 
treasures placed in her care, there 
will be questions and answers like 
these: | 

“Where are the boys and girls I 
gave thee?” 

“Lord, I was busied in keeping my 
house clean and in order, and my 
children wandered away !” 

“Where wert thou while thy sons 
and thy daughters were learning les- 
sons of dishonesty, malice and im- 
purity ?” 

“Lord, I was polishing furniture 
and ruffling dresses and making beau- 
tiful rags !” 

“What hast thou to show for thy 
life-work ?” 

“The tidiest house, Lord, and the 
best starching and ironing in all the 
neighborhood!” 

Oh ! these children ! these children ! 
The restless, eager boys and girls 
whom we love more than our lives! 
Shall we devote our time and strength 
to that which perisheth, while the 
rich garden of our child’s soul lies 
neglected, with foul weeds choking 
out all worthy and beautiful growths ? 
Shall we exalt the incidentals of life 
to the rank of a purpose, to the shut- 
ting out of that work whose results 
reach beyond the stars? 

Fleeting, O mother ! are the days of 
childhood; and speckless windows, 
snowy linen, the consciousness that 
everything about the house is faultless 
bright and clean, will be poor comfort 
in that day wherein we shall discover 
that our poor boy’s feet have chosen 
the path that shall take him out of the 
way to all eternity.— Harriet M. Mor- 
ris. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A few years ago, as the story is 
told in the English papers, the Prin- 
cess of Wales went to the table of 
the Holy Communion, accompanied 
for the first time by her eldest son. 
She gave him that morning a little 
manuscript book containing texts and 
verses of hymns, which she had cop- 
ied for him, “hoping,” as she said 
afterward, “that they might help him 
to keep closer to the cross.” 

After his death, as she was stoop- 
ing over him to lay some flowers on 
his breast, she saw upon a little ta- 
ble close to his bedside the book, 
bearing marks of long and constant 
use. 


things for him ; but when the 


The princess told the story to Can- 
on Fléming, adding, with the tears 
streaming from her eyes, “I could 
not but feel that Eddy had clung to 
the cross.” 

The woman, who in her grief told 
the story of her dead boy, because 
she knew that all other mothers 
would be glad with her, is the 
daughter, the wife, the mother of 
kings and princes. Yet the little 
worn bcok which gave her a hope 
that “Eddy had turned to the cross” 
is of more value to her now than that 
proudest of earthly crowns, which he 
lost in dying. | 

The boy who is a prince in a for- 
eign court, or the boy who is in 
school or shop or office in an Ameri- 
can town, may believe that power, 
money, prizes of one sort or another, 
are the only things to think of and 
work for, and his mother may spend 
her life in trying to gain these 
boy, 
in the midst of his work or fun, sud- 
denly feels Death’s hand upon him, 
it is only his soul and his fate that 
he thinks of. 

And his mother, be she queen or 
slave, when she stands over the dead 
body of her boy, would give all the 
rank or wealth or success which he 
had hoped to see his for one word 
to tell her that he had clung to the 
cross.— Youth’s Companion. 


BERT AND THE BEES. 


Bert had three buckets of water to 
bring from the spring. They were 
pretty big buckets, and the spring 
was at the foot of the hill. The 
weather was getting warm, too. He 
tugged away at one bucket and got 
it up; then he lay down on the back 
porch to rest.” 

“Hello, Bert, sun’s not down yet!” 
said his father, coming in to dinner 
from corn planting. 

“T wish I were a big man,” said 
lazy Bert, “and didn’t have to carry 
water.” 

“But you would have to plant corn 
and sow wheat, and cut and reap, and 
thresh and grind,” laughed his father. 

“IT don’t mean to work when I am 
big,” grumbled Bert. 

“Then you'll be a drone,” said his 
father. 

“What is a drone ?” asked the little 
boy. 
“A bee that won’t work; and don't 
you know that the bees always sting 
their drones to death, and push their 
bodies out of the hives?” 

The father went off to wash for 
dinner, and Bert dropped asleep on 
the steps, and dreamed that the bees 
were stinging his hands and face. 
He started up and found that the 
sun was shining hotly on him, sting- 
ing his face and hands, sure enough. 

He hurried down to the spring, 
and finished the job by the time the 
horn blew for dinner. “Father,” he 
asked, while he cooled his soup, “what 
makes the bees kill their drones ?” 

“God taught them,” answered his 
father; “and one way or another God 
makes all lazy people uncomfortable. 
Doing with our might what our 
hands find to do is the best rule for 
little boys and big men, and I wouldn't 
be surprised if the angels live by it, 
too.”—India Watchman. 


ANTS. 


The ant is said to have the largest 
brain, according to its size, of any 
creature in the world, and it stands 
to reason that so much brain must 


‘give rise to numerous complaints of 


the head, and some things we have 
seen through a microscope strengthen 
us in our opinion. On one occasion 
a number of poor, sickly ants came 
up to the surface, each accompanied 
by several attendants. I knew they 
were sick because they were so ema- 
ciated and feeble—indeed, we imag- 
ined a whole hospital had turned out 
for an airing, but there seemed to be 
another object. A grave, strong-look- 
ing ant was sitting a foot above the 
ground on a brick wall, and imagine 
our surprise when an invalid crept 
slowly up the wall, and immediately 
the physician ant began to make 
passes over the afflicted one’s head, 
as though he was trying to effect a 
cure by the electrical qualities of his 
antenne or feelers. The sick one 
remained perfectly motionless, with 
bowed head, while going through the 
operation. And so one after the 
other came up for treatment, from 
sunrise to sunset, when I ceased ob- 
servation. The next morning early 
we went out again to watch further 
progress, but the mites had gone, 
save a very few dead ones that must 
have been too far gone to be cured. 
The dead ones were emaciated, indeed. 
The Churchman. 


PRAISE THE GOOD IN OTHERS. 


We ought not to expend all our 
keen-sightedness in discovering our 
neighbor’s little faults. By some 
strange perverseness in human na- 
ture we have far keener eyes for flaws 
and blemishes in others than for the 
lovely things that are in them. Not 
many of us go about talking to every 
one we meet about our neighbor’s 
good points and praising the lovely 
things in him. Not a few of us, 
however, can tell an indefinite num- 
ber of faults in many of our neigh- 
bors. Would it not be well to 
change this and begin gossiping 
about the good and beautiful things 
in others ?—J. R. Miller. 


THE IRON RAIN. 


Any clear night, if the watcher has 
patience, he may see one or more 
“shooting stars” or meteors. These 
are not stars at all, but often are 
more brilliant than any star, because 
they are so near us that their friction 
against the earth's atmosphere either 
causes them to glow at white heat or 
to flame up like a torch. Even a 
very small meteor, one not much 
larger than a pin-head, might become 
distinctly visible in this way, and, 
seen against a background of con- 
stellations, outshine the North Star. 

The whole solar system, astrono- 
mers say, is strewn with particles of 
matter known as star-dust, while 
larger bodies known as meteoroids 
chase one another about the sun at 
intervals of a few miles. Usually 
when these meteorides encounter the 
earth’s atmosphere they break into 
small fragments and fall harmlessly 
to the ground. It is thought that 
only six or seven hundred of these 
meteoric stones reach the surface of 
the earth unbroken in the course of 
a vear, while the number of small 
particles which fall has been estimat- 
ed at 2,000,000 a day. If the air did 


not act as a cushion, no casualty. 


would be more common than being 
hit by a meteorite. 

Meteorites are usually composed of 
iron, silicon and oxygen, the three ele- 
ments which are most common in the 
earth; and as no new elements have 
been found in these visitors from 
space it is believed that the solar sys- 
tem, and, perhaps, the universe, are 
made out of the same material as the 
earth. 

The motion of falling meteors is 
very curious. One has been known 
to travel on a line almost parallel 
with the earth’s surface, and from 
sixty to one hundred miles above it, 
all the way from the Indian Territory 
to central New York, where it is sup- 
posed to have fallen into fragments. 
Another passed from Michigan across 
New York State and on out to sea be- 
tween New York city and New Haven. 
These meteors travel six or seven 
hundred miles an hour after they be- 
come visible. 

Meteors are most common about 
August 10th and December 7th, 
when the earth annually encounters 
long droves of meteoroids as they 
journey around the sun. Once in 
thirty-three years the earth crosses 
the thin stream of Leonides, which 
seems to come from the constellation 
Leo, and is so long that six or eight 
years are required for this flock of 
meteors, traveling twenty-six miles a 
second, to pass a given point. When 
the earth meets this great torch-light 
procession there is a display worth 
seeing. ‘The next one will take place 
in November, 1899. | 

Where meteors come from is not 
known. Whether they are fragments 
of a bursted planet or collected star- 
dust can only be surmised. Once it 
was thought that they kept up the 
sun’s supply of heat by running into 
him, but that theory has been aban- 
doned. What is certain is that the 
planets are becoming somewhat larg- 
er and heavier every year through 
the shower of meteors and star-dust 
that is constantly falling. Thus it 
happens that while it never rains 
pitchforks, yet iron enough to make 
a pitchfork rains upon the earth every 
day.—Harper’s Young People. 


FIREWORKS IN THE OCEAN, 


The ocean, too, has its living lan- 
terns, or phosphorescent animals, and 
among these the jelly-fish and sea- 
anemone are very numerous. Some- 
times they look like pillars of fire, 
sometimes like stars, and sometimes 
like fiery serpents, flashing out red, 
green, yellow and lilac rays. Many 
luminous sea-creatures are very small, 
not larger than a spark, but these 
gather in such masses that in the 
Indian Ocean the water often looks 
like a great sea of molten metal; 
and a naturalist, who bathed among 
them in the Pacific, said that he found 
himself luminous for hours afterward, 
while the sands on which the insects 
were stranded at low tide gleamed 
like grains of gold. 

The bottom of the ocean is mag- 
nificent with its starfish and sea-pads; 
some in rich purple, and shedding a 
soft golden-green light, while others 
send out silver flashes, and the lamp- 
fish carries on its head at night a 
geen light. Another fish seems to 

e decorated with pearls, and it is 
evidently the fashion there to be 
brilliant in some way. Even crabs, 
in hot climates, seem to set themselves 
on fire, and when captured and teas- 
ed they blaze all over with indigna- 
tion. A species of shark, too, is in- 
tensely brilliant at night, and one 
that was drawn up shone like a 
splendid lamp for some hours after 
it was dead. 

Naturalists have long been at work 
on this curious subject, and the source 
of the illuminating power is supposed 
to be contained in little sacs or cells 
in the body of the animal.—Selected. 


“Father,” said a _ six-year-old, 
“where is Atoms?” “Atoms, my boy? 
What do you mean?’ “Why, the 
place where everything gets blown 
to.”— Boston Bulletin. 


“What an ola ‘umbrella Brattle 
carries!” ‘Remarkable, isn’t it? It 
is evidently one of the shades of his 


ancestors.” — Washington Star. 


Not Comfortless. 


The night approaches, yet the way before us 
Is wild and long, and fears our hearts oppress. 

A tender Voice calls from the darkness o’er us, 
‘*T will not leave you comfortless.” 


The night grows darker, and around us ringing 
We hear the cries of weakness and distress; 
Yet over all is still the sweet Voice singing, 
‘*T will not leave you comfortless.” 


The wind grows bitter, and the rain is falling, 
O Christ ! is this the path of holiness? 
‘‘Bear up, bear on!” the heavenly Voice is 

calling, 
‘*T will not leave you comfortless. 


‘*This thorny way, and weary, I before you, 
With feet unsandaled, for your sake did press. 

The Father’s watchful eye is ever o’er you, 
Nor will I leave you comfortless.” 


Thus ever sweetly, with the tumult blending, 
This benediction, as a soft caress, 
Is through the heavy cloud from heaven de- 
scending, 
‘*T will not leave you comfortless,” 


Oh, might we, patient Lord, learn thy endur- 
ance 
So know ‘thy peace and win thy rest ! 
Our weary hearts still walt the dear assurance 
Thou wilt not leave us comfortless. 


0 —Christian Register. 


STORY OF GENERAL GRANT. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal tells 
a story of General Grant, which it 
says has not been in print. It shows 
that the great general had a large 
heart as well as rare goodsense. He 
must have felt, as every patriotic 
Northerner would, indignation for 
the murder of Colonel Ellsworth; but 
the daughter of the man who com- 
mitted the deed was in no way re- 
sponsible for it. 

Early in the war the New York 
Fire Zouaves were a crack regiment 
commanded by Colonel Ellsworth. 
Every man in the ranks had been a 
fireman, and it was confidently be 
lieved that Ellsworth’s command was 
able to put down the rebellion with- 
out assistance. The colonel was a 
young man, handsome, gallant, burn- 
ing with military ardor, and thirsting 
for military fame. He was as much 
the idol of the North as Ashby was, 
a few months later, the idol of the 
South. The Fire Zouaves were the 
first troops to march into Alexandria, 
Va. Their colonel was at their head, 
and after the town had surrendered 
Ellsworth saw a rebel flag flying from 
a hotel. 

Instead of ordering a squad to re- 
move it he bolted into the house, as- 
cended the stairway, went out on the 
roof, and captured the flag; descend- 
ing he was confronted by the land- 
lord—one Jackson—who shot him 
dead. Jackson himself was then shot 
to death, and the affair created more 
sensation than considerable battles a 
few years later. After the war a 
daughter of Jackson secured an ap- 
pointment in one of the departments 
at Washington. She was a modest, 
diligent and capable young woman, 
and discharged her official duties ac- 
ceptably. In the course of time a 
superloyal gentleman was put in 
charge of the bureau in which she 
worked. He soon discovered the an- 
tecedents of the young clerk and dis- 
charged her. She was friendless and 
penniless, and as a last resort went 
to the White House and called for 
General Grant. He received her, 
and she related her story to the silent 
man. Without saying a word he 
took a piece of paper and wrote: “The 
war against men is ended, and my ad- 
ministration shall not begin one 
against women. Restore Miss Jack- 
son to her former clerkship instantly.” 
This was addressed to the loyal bu- 
reau official, and the young lady is 
yet in the public service. 


— 


LITERARY SUCCESS. 


..The October number of The Forum 
contains the first contribution to an 
American periodical by the distin- 
guished French author, M. Pierre 
Loti, who writes about “The Litera- 
ture of the Future,” an essay that is 
at once pleasing and profound. M. 
Loti, in attempting to answer what 
the literature of the future will be, 
declares at the outset that he has no 
faith in the school of naturalism, and 
then, through a subtle analysis of 
literary ssyle and tendency, he pro- 
ceeds to show that, in proportion as 
literature encumbers itself with 
“schools,” it gets farther and farther 
away from its real inspiration, which 
in every case is inindividuality. The 
distinguished French critic does not 
believe in classifications of literary 
work which lead to the setting up of 
theories, and, for the future, he pre- 
dicts simply that the great writers 
will please, and the poor writers will 
die, just as these have pleased and 
died in the past; and he recommends 
that if any man have a talent for 
writing, he do not encumber himself 
by following any master, or the rule 
of any school, no matter how great 
the master, por how skilfully devised 
the rule may be, but that he write 
what he feels impelled to write, and 
in his own way. He may not always 
succeed by this plan, but it is by this 
plan only that he may have hope of 
success, for it is in this way only that 
the breath of life comes into a liter- 
ary production; and no matter what 
else a literary production may have, 
if it have not the breath of life it 
will not live. 

“New poets,” says M. Loti, “will 
keep coming who will eternally sing 
for their brother man the song of 
their souls, their joys and their fears 
in the presence of life and death, in 
the presence of love, in the presence 
of the enigma of the world; and 


however old the song may be, it will, 
nevertheless, be new each time, as 
smiles and tears are always Lew, 
though they are eternal.” 


A REASONABLE SERVICE. 


The service which Christ requires 
from his disciples is not an unjust or 
unreasonable one. He is not a tyrant 
to impose heavy burdens and impos- 
sible tasks on followers, but the re- 
verse. His service is reasonable, his 
yoke is easy, his burden is light. 

When a man is entirely consecrat- 
ed to God, and in a position where 
God can use him, the service is then 
not grievious, but joyous; not irk- 
some, but pleasant. It is when the 
will is not subdued, when man is not 
in harmony with God, that the ser- 
vice seems hard. If all the wheels 
in an engine work in harmony with 
the drive-wheel, everything moves 
along like a thing of life, but if one 
of the cogs get out of joint, then 
there is_ trouble. So, when a 
Christian is right with the Master he 
can surmount. obstacles, conquer dif- 
ficulties and triumph over every 
trouble. But when he lets some little 
doubt or fear or indulgence get in 
his heart, then he is crippled. 

The service to one who is in per- 
fect harmony with God and his laws 
is as pleasant and easy as flying is to 
a bird or swimming to a fish. 

Everything that is right is reason- 
able ; everything that is wrong is un- 
reasonable. God never requires any- 
thing but what is right. 

It was a reasonable service for Jo- 
nah to go and preach to the Nine- 
vites, it was unreasonable in him to 
switch off and go elsewhere ; conse- 
quently he got into trouble. When 
& man goes contrary to God's com- 
mandments, he goes contrary to rea- 
son, and when a man goes contrary 
to reason he breaks the command- 
ments. Samson went contrary to 
reason when he divulged the secret 
of his strength, and Me was made to 
grind in the prison-house. 

The service is reasonable because 
it is pleasant, possible and profitable. 
All things are possible to them that 
believe. Ye can do all things through 
Christ strengthening you; and all 
things work together for good to 
them that serve God.—Word and 
Work. 


A TRUE STORY. 

On the afternoon of June 19th, one 
of our Y workers was holding a chil- 
dren’s meeting at McLeansboro. She 
was talking principally about tobacco, 
and told the boys and girls what some 
other children had told her—-that man, 
a good-for-nothing species of goat, 
and a little green worm, were the 
only things that would eat tobacco; 
then asked if they knew anything else 
that would eat it, when an interested 
eleven-year-old replied: “Yes; I saw 
a cow eat tobacco once.” The audience 
(there were several men and women 
present) laughed outright, and the 
speaker was on the eve of announcing 
that she was beaten, when the boy 
said in the most matter-of-fact way: 
“But the cow died.” This time the 
audience roared, at the illustration of 
the effects of nicotine. Fourteen boys 
were present at the meeting, ranging 
in age from six to sixteen, and all 
Save one took the tobacco pledge at 
the close. Charlie Hall was the name 
of the boy referred to, whose mother 
is an enthusiastic white-ribboner. But 
the best remains to be told: Before 
we went into the meeting,nota woman 
could be found who would agree to 
consecrate herself to the children’s 
work, but now here comes one who, 
without again being solicited, says: 
“My duty seems plain; give me the 
children.” 

Moral:—-Don’t be discouraged when 
the women refuse you, but ask the 
Lord to show you the way to their 
hearts.—Jil. Watch-tower. 


THOUGHTS FOR ENDEAVORERS. 


1. Do not consider the Christian 
life completed now, but only begun. 

2. Do not depend upon your emo- 
tions for evidence to your piety. 

3. Do not expect your experience 
to be just like that of some one else. 

4. Do not expect the fulfillment of 
all the promises at once. “Patient 
continuance in well-doing” is a neces- 
sary virtue, and will find its reward. 

5. Do not expect to be a successful 
Christian without observing the in- 
junction, “Watch and pray.” 

6. Do not expect to be really hap- 
py unless you are diligent in the 
Master's vineyard. 

7. Do not accept any standard as 
worthy of imitation save that of Jesus 
Christ. 

8. Do not be a periodical Christian; 
your privilege, as well as your duty, 
is to be “always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” 

9. Do not fail to also incite’ others 
to diligence in the Master's work; the 
King’s business requires haste. “Do 
ome thy might what thy hands find 


10. Be not discouraged, although 
you are deficient in all these things; 
the province of the Christian is to 
S. H. Potter, Groton, 


Mildred: “I wouldn't marry the 
best man in the world.” Mr. Suitor: 
“There is no danger; the bride never 
gets the best man.”— Exchange. 


When a fly lights on a sheet of 
Sticky paper, he realizes that he ig 
better off.— Binghamton Leader. | 


AY ER’S 
Sarsaparilla 

Y-our best remedy for 

E-rysipelas, Catarrh 


R-heumatism, and 
S-crofula. 


Sait-Rheum, Sore Eyes 
A-bscesses, Tumors 
R-unning Sores 
S-curvy, Humors, Itch 
A-nemia, Indigestion 
P-imples, Blotches 
A-nd Carbuncles 
R-ingworm, Rashes 
I-mpure Blood 
L-anguidness, Dropsy 
L-iver Complaint 

cured by 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Drugsia. rice $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 


NEW ENGLAND | 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


| 307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - 


CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
oaps. Our celebrated Queen Li/y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 


CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Anstin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and G13 Front Street, 
San FRa.01800. 


§S. FOSTER & C0, 
Grocers. 


sole Agents For 
on = ‘ 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 

A Specialty. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CoO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Franorsco. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


@@™ For -ale by all hardware dealers. 


Choice 


UNE of cha 


UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For advice, terms and references 
actual clients in your own State, County, City 


Town, write to 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


|For Tne Pacirtc.| 


The Newsboy’s Sister. 


The little newsboy, with clothes patched and 
torn, 
In vain had striven all the tedious day 
To sell his papers; weary, sad and worn, 
Hungry and faint he turned to go away. 
Just then a man of wealth was passing by : 
<* Please, sir, buy a paper, just only one; 
My little sissy’s sick at home, and I 
Will buy some bread, for other food I’ve 
none.” 
Proudly the man went on; he would not hear 
The urgent plaint made by the careworn boy, 
Nor could he see bow fell his bitter tear. 
- He could not realize what heart-felt joy 
Would be his own, by giving ready aid 
To one whose life was fraught with misery. 
The words were heeded not, which Christ 
once said : 
‘« Who giveth to the least, giveth to me.” 


The little fellow stood dismayed, then turned 
His eyes to heaven and breathed this simple 
prayer 
To Him who never yet the poor had spurned, 
But always gave them His protecting care: 
“‘ Good Jesus, little sissy’s sick, and I 
Can’t sell my papers, and can’t buy no bread; 
We both are hungry, and Im ’fraid she’ll die, 
And then I’ll be alone, ’cause mammy’s dead. 
She used to tell us if to you we’d pray, 
You’d send and help us. Please to do so 
now.” 
God keeps his kindly promises alway, 
Unbroken yet remains his solemn vow. 


The watchful angels upward bore that pray’r, 
The answer quicker came than light’ning’s 
speed. 
A mother and her daughter, passing there, 
Witnessed the scene and heard that pray’r of 
need, 
The girl had coin to buy a wished-for doll; 
She hastened to the boy and, sobbing, said, 
‘* Here, take this money, you may have it all, 
I'll do without my doll; go, buy some bread. 
But tell me where you live and I will send 
Our doctor, who will soon your sissy cure; 
He’s a good man, and without charge will tend 
All those whe trust in God, when they are 
poor.” 


Let the cold-hearted skeptic scoff and sneer, 
And gibe at those who hold belief in prayer; 
The fact exists that God does surely hear, 
And sends, when He deems best, an answer 
there. 


With quiv’ring lip and tear-dimmed eye, the 
boy 
Thanked the fair giver and then homeward 
sped. 
His heart, so sad, was now elate with joy 
To know that he could buy his sister bread. 
He bought the food, then hastened up the 
stair, 
Entered the room where the poor sick one 
lay, 
And placed it on their broken, only chair, 
Then turned aside to brush his tears away. 
The place was cheerless, broken was the door, 
The walls were gloomy, dreary, damp and 
bare; 
The sick girl’s bed was formed of wisps of 
straw; 
No ray of sunshine found an entrance there. 


These two lone waifs had dwelt within this 
room 
For five long months since their dear mother 
died; 
The straw, the chair, a box, a worn out broom: 
These were their all; nothing had they be- 
side, 
Save two tin cups, all battered out of shape, 
A lidless coffee-pot and one old spoon, 
A little roll of rags tied round with crape; 
The only toy o’er which the child could croon 
She strove to think was like a baby’s form; 
It was to her a thing of value rare; 
She pres-e: it to her fevered lips so warm, 
And fondled it as with a mother’s care, 
No wonder that it gained her sweet caress, 
Nor that ’twere something she would highly 
prize; 
It was a fragment of her mother’s dress, 
And was her doll, without nose,mouth or eyes, 
A simple roll of rags, and nothing more, 
Without resemblance to the human form. 
It was her worldly wealth, her treasured store, 
Her only solace ’mid misfortune’s storm, 


How beautiful she seemed, as there she lay, 
With fever’s flush on her pale cheek and 
brow ! 
Surely, some angel placed that charming ray 


branches in variou’ sections of the 


city, and while there is no connection 
between them they are in no sense 
rivals. The former has just leased 
and thrown open to the needy 
and unfortunate women and girls 


what is to be known as the W. C. T. 


U. Industrial Building, which is to be 
conducted solely with the idea of aid- 
ing and comforting any woman in 
need of either. A dressmaking es- 
tablishment and a laundry are to be 


| conducted on the premises, and an 


employment agency will be maintain- 
ed to procure employment for women, 
and those having no home will be 
taken care of until work is found for 
them; and women whose wages are 
small will be provided with comfort- 
able rooms and good board at very 
low prices. The ladies of the Hope 
and Help Mission, who are in imme- 
diate charge of the industrial features, 
believe that the building will be 
nearly if not quite self-sustaining. 


The Central Union Mission has 
also just secured a new and larger 
building than the one it has occupied 
for several years for its main head- 
quarters, and as soon as it is ready 
for them they will occupy it. This 
mission dves for men what the W. C. 
T. U. does for women, and is general- 
ly recognized as a powerful factor for 
good in the community. It will hold 
its eighth anniversary meeting next 
Sunday, and among those who will 
speak at the meeting are Hon. J. W. 
Foster, Secretary of State, and Justice 
Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

That “honesty is the best policy” 
is constantly being shown to all who 
do not shut. their eyes and refuse to 
see. For instance, a young man 
came from Idaho during the late en- 
campment, with the intention of en- 
listing in the United States Navy. 
He was surprised and very much 
disappointed when he arrived in 
Washington and learned that he 
could not enlist until he was of age. 
“Swear you are old enough,” said a 
man to the boy. “No,” replied the 
lad; “I am two years under the age, 
and to swear differently would: not 
be honest; I will wait.” While walk- 
ing around near the Washington 
Monument the boy found a pocket- 
book containing $20. Although he 
had not sufficient money to pay for a 
bed to sleep ia, the boy did not think 
of keeping what he had found, but 
turned it over to the first policeman 
he saw, who left it with the custodian 
of the Washington Monument. That 
night the boy slept on a bench in 
one of the parks, and a policeman 
arrested him as a vagrant. The next 
morning, when his case was called in 
the police court, he told his story; but 
it seemed so improbable that the 
judge was not disposed to believe it, 
and said that he must furnish bonds 
or be sent to the work-house. For- 
tunately there was a kind-hearted 
policeman in court who knew that 
the boy’s story was true; he told the 
Judge that he would become bonds- 
man for the lad and would find him 
employment. This led to investiga- 
tion, the judge released the lad with- 
out requiring bond, and the prose- 
cuting attorney procured him a 
situation. The custodian of the Mon- 


Of winning sweetness on her face just now. | 


Pressed by one arm, that rag doll on her breast 
Made dingy contrast with her skin of snow; 

The other, at her side in quiet rest, 
Was covered by her locks’ abundant flow. 

Her scanty clothing Scarce concealed her form, 
Whose just proportions of each portrayed 

limb 

Produced a picture, half-defined, yet warm, 
And faintly toned within that light so dim. 

She whispered in her sleep, ‘‘Mother, I love 
To look at you,’cause you so brightly gleam.” 

The boy sat stilly down, nor dared to move, 
Fearful he might disturb her gentle dream. | 


Ere long she waked, and then the tale he told 
About his prayer and the sweet girl so good, 
Who went without her doll, and gave her gold 
That he might buy his little sissy food. 
With seraps of wood he’d gathered in the street, 
He made a fire and warmed a little tea, 
Toasted some bread, and coaxed her then to 
eat, 
By.saying she would soon much better be. 


While she Was eating, by the maiden sent, 
The doctor came within the somber room; 
His earnest glance was on his patient bent; 
He saw, if he would save her trom the tomb, 
She must be placed where she she’d have kind- 
ly care; 
He took her out, bidding her brother come; 
Made them his seat within his carriage share, 
And hastened with them to the Orphan’s 
Home. 
The kind attention that she met with there, 
The gentle nursing.that the matron gave, 
The doctor’s skill, the sound, nutritious fare, 


ument still has the pocket-book and 
the money, and if its owner does not 
call for it within thirty days it will 
be turned over to the lad who found 


it, and whose honesty would not al- 


low him to keep it without making 


an effort to find the owner, notwith- 


‘standing his 


the idea. 


urgent need. Who 
wouldn't be proud to be the mother 
or father of that boy? 


Up to yesterday afternoon Presi- 
dent Harrison thought he might be 
able to go to New York for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the Columbus Day 
parade, but after consulting Mrs. 
Harrison’s physician he abandoned 
All of the members of the 
Cabinet are in New York; also Chief- 
Justice Fuller, who could not sit in 
the Chicago lake-front cases which 
are being argued to-day before the 
Supreme Court. 

This week the case involving the 
constitutionality of the Michigan law 
providing for the election of Presi- 
dential Electors by Congressional dis- 
tricts was argued before the Supreme 


Court, and it is expected that a de- 
cision will be handed down before 
election. 


Restored her health and saved her from the ~ 


grave. 
The little maid whose 
wrought 
This happy change for these poor waifs of 
woe 


gen’rous act had 


Came oft to see them, and she frequent brought 
Such gifts and dainties as she might bestow. 
The child at last,when all restored to health 
Said to the maiden: ‘‘I am sorry you 
Haint got no doll, cause you gave all your 
wealth 
To buy some food for us you never knew. 


I brought my doll with me when I came here; | 


It is the only toy I ever had; 
I'll give it you, ’cause you to me are dear; 
You'll make me, if you'll take it, very glad.” 
Then, grateful for the kindness to her shown, 
She held before the gen’rous maiden’s eyes— 
Made from the dress her mother erst had worn— 
The little doll of rags, her only prize. 
Twas all she had. To mem’ry it was true 
Of a fond mother’s earnest, prayerful love, 
The gift was worthless, but its value grew, 
In sight of God, earth’s richest gem above. 


S. P. LEEpDs. 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 


In no branch of religious and moral 
reform work at the national capital 
has there been more rapid progress 
than in those conducted by the Wom- 
ans Christian Temperance Union and 
by the association known as the Cen- 
tral Union Mission. Both have 


It is the intention of all the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, except 
Justices Field and Lamar, who are 
both in bad health, to attend the 
dedication of the World’s Fair build- 
ings on the 21st inst. President 
Harrison will also go if Mrs. Harri- 
son’s condition wiil permit, which is 
extremely doubtful, as she is percept- 
ibly weakening. 

Among the distinguished ministers 
who came from the Episcopal Con- 
vention in Baltimore to occupy 
Washington pulpits last Sunday, 
were: Bishop Leonard of Ohio; Bish- 
op Coleman of Delaware; Assistant 
Bishop Hal of Illinois; Bishop 
Nicholson of Milwaukee; Assistant 
Bishop Jackson of Alabama; Canon 
Mills of Canada; Archdeacon Oliver 
of Nebraska; and Dr. Huntington of 
New York. 

Wasurnaton, D. C., Oct. 12, 1892. 


Prayer is the force that brings the 
Christian and Christ near to each 
other. But it must be prayer in the 
highest sense of that word; not the 
mere petitioning for blessings, but 
the talking of friend with friend. 


iscellasy,. 


If I Were Fair. 


If I were fair ! 
If I had little hands and slender feet; 
If to my cheeks the color rich and sweet 
Came at a word and faded at a frown; 
If I had clinging curls and burnish’d brown; 
If I had dreamy eyes aglow with smiles, 
And graceful limbs, and pretty girlish wiles— 
If I were fair, love would not turn aside; 
Life’s path,so narrow, would be broad and wide, 
If I were fair. 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps like other maidens I might hold 
A true heart’s store of tried and tested gold. 
Love waits on beauty, though sweet love alone, 
It seems to me, for aught might well atone; 
Kut beauty’s charm is strong, and love obeys 
The mystic witchery of her shy ways. 
If I were fair my years would seem so few; 
Life would untold sweet pictures to my view, 
If I were fair ! 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps the baby, with a scream of joy, 
To clasp my neck would throw away a toy, 
And hide its dimples in my shining hair, 
Bewildered by the maze of glory there ! 
But now—oh ! shadow of a young girl’s face, 
Uncolor’d lips that Pain’s dull fingers trace, 
You will not blame the child whose wee hands 

close, 

Not on the blighted bud, but on the rose 

So rich and fair; 


If I were fair, 
Oh ! just a little fair, with some soft touch 
About my face to glorify it much ! 
If no one shunned my presence or my kiss, 
My heart would almost break beneath its bliss, 
’Tis said each pilgrim shall attain his goal 
And perfect light shall flood each blinded soul, 
When day’s flush merges into sunset bars, 
And night is here. And then beyond the stars 
I shall be fair ! 


—Ladith Rulter in London Spectator. 


—_— 


THE LAND OF THE PHARAOKS. 


The ownership of Egypt is a ques- 
tion whose late revival should excite 
universal interest. Few lands of the 
East have had a more varied experi- 
ence. In the enjoyment of a “ well- 
organized and efficient government 
long before the national greatness of 
the Hebrews,” and the center of riches 
and the institutions of civilization 
“when all the surrounding countries 
dwelt in the darkness of barbarism,” 
the subsequent Egyptian record of 
loss of prestige and servile subjection 
to the domination of foreign powers 
is one of the strange surprises of in- 
ternational history. Tossed almost 
as a shuttlecock from one ancient 
kingdom to another, Cambyses made 
the land a province of the Persian 
empire; Alexander the Great conquer- 
ed its territory, and there established 
the great center of learning, which 
bore his name; the Emperor Augustus 
transformed it into a Roman province; 
the caliphs seized it in the seventh 
century; the Turcomans and the Mam- 
elukes successively held it in unwel- 
come subordination. Noristhe chap- 
ter which records its modern career 
less fascinating. As the eighteenth 
century ends, Napoleon drives out 
the Mamelukes with his terrible 
sword, and secures the French do- 
minion at the Nile; Mehemet Ali be- 
comes the Pasha of Egypt. and estab- 
lishes the nominal oversight of Tur- 
key; England and France alternate in 
their direction of Egyptian affairs; by 
the Berlin Treaty the land essentially 
becomes a protectorate of the British 
Empire; iu 1882 the dispute arises be- 
tween Egypt, England and France, 
as to the disposal of the Egyptian 
revenues; and still more recently 
France has looked with envious de- 
sire upon England’s supremacy in the 
Nile country. If this historic outline 
be familiar, yet it justifies the claim 
that few nations of the Orient, with 
their checkered careers, have experi- 
enced more striking metamorphoses 
than the country of the Pharaohs. 

It is certainly a natural regret that 
this land, so rich in her history and 
possibilities, could not have preserved 
her autonomy. National decline and 
seizure by invading powers, no less 
than the reduction of the individual 
from freedom to bond service, is an 
unpleasant spectable. Yet, if the 
Kgyptian autonomy cannot be main- 
tained, it is certainly in the further- 
ance of international interests that a 
liberal policy should be shown by the 
regnant nation in Egypt, both in jus- 
tice to the subordinate people, and to 
the outlying nations of the earth. 
The archeological treasures of Egypt 
are inestimable. The whole land is 
a vast sepulcher of sleeping cities 
where an advanced civilization flour- 
ished, where teeming thousands lived, 
and where many of the contempora- 
ries of the Scripture were found. Her 
white sands are the majestic funeral 
pall covering the mummied forms of 
princes and kings whose reigns were 
most eventful and eomposed many 
dynasties. And exploration has but 
begun in Egypt. Such a discovery 
as that at Deir-el-Bahari is but the 
first fruits in the harvest of the arch- 
ecologist; and whatever nation con- 
trols Egyptian territory should en- 
courage the explorations of scientific 
societies and the search of scholars 
after the unknown data of her an- 
cient history. The present possibili- 
ties of the Nile land are also deserv- 
ing of development. It may be that 
its arid climate and its peculiar meth- 
od of irrigation put a limit to its 
grain production and its industries; 
yet, it is the duty of the dominant na- 
tion, whether England, France, or any 
other of the European powers, to fos- 
ter all the possibilities of production 
in Egypt, and to do less is plain ne- 
glect of duty. But Egypt is, besides, 
a geographical center of the first im- 
portance. As the gateway to the 
East, entrance must be kept open for 


the ships of all European and Ameri- 
can nations. No prophet foretold, 
when the Israelites marched out of 
Goshen, that the Suez isthmus three 


thousand years later would be the | 


waterway for the commerce of Chris- 
tian civilization. Yet along this tract 
of territory, which the Jewish people 
trod, the vessels of many nations 
pass in the peaceful pursuits of trade. 
No better watercourse is there to 
India. Whatever the excellencies of 
the Cape of Good Hope passage, the 
Suez Canal has become an absolute 
necessity to maritime travelers. Not 
only England, which is perhaps 
most interested, but every nation of 
the earth has a claim upon this open 
doorway to the East Indies; and no 
European power will be tolerated in 


the possession of the Red Sea unless | 


it preserves this open passage to 
India for the commerce of the world. 
It would seem that England, under 
the policy of Lord Salisbury, has 
shown in many respects a judicious 
administration of Egyptian affairs. 
If so, the European governments 
should curb their envy and be con- 
tent with her control.—Dr. Mendenhall. 


THE GOSPEL NEEDED BY THE NA- 
TION. 


If the gospel in the hearts of those 
who gathered about the camp-fires of 
the Pilgrims was essential to the great 
work which New England has accom- 
plished, how much more needful it is 
among the communities in California, 
Colorado, Arizona, where the repre- 
sentatives of twenty nationalities are 
gathered in every mining village. 


The most strategic, if not absolutely | 


greatest work for Christ now going on 
in the world is not among the millions 
of China, India, Africa. The most 
strategic battle is that silent moral 
struggle carried on by afew hundred 
Christian schools, and afew thousand 
Christian churches in the heart of the 
Mississippivalley. Our great mission- 
ary work in America has flourished 
just as the West has been developed. 
There sprang up what I may call great 
home missionary revivals; first, after 
the settlements which Washington fa- 
vored began to dot the rich lands along 
the Ohio river; then after the opening 
of the Erie canal; then after the gold 
fever of 1848; and again after the 
struggle for the possession of Kansas, 
and still again after the completion of 
the first Pacific railroad. The vast in- 
rush of population into Texas on the 
south, and into Dakota on the north, 
has deepened in the mind of the 
Church a sense of the importance of 
our central and western territory. 
As a nation, we touch Africa on our 
Atlantic sea-board, Asia on our Pa- 
cific Coast, the vast Spanish popula- 
tions on our Mexican border, and the 
representatives of all mankind in the 
streets of every great flourishing city, 
from Boston to Omaha, from Denver 
to San Francisco, from Minneapolis 
to Fort Worth. With immense pop- 
ulations swarming from other lands 
into our rapidly growing cities, some 
of us have come to think that the 
kingdom of God, built strong in 
America, and especially in its con- 
trolling centers, is a good line of op- 
eration against the whole world. We 
have become the meeting-place of the 
nations—a miniature of our globe. In 
one year as msny as eight hundred 
thousand immigrants have flocked to 
our shore. In no other nation are 
home and foreign missions so identi- 
cal, reminding one of the remark 
which Dr. Leonard Bacon made with 
regard to a town in northern Michi- 
gan, where it was announced that 
“next Sunday the foreign missionary 
work would end, and the home mis- 
sionary work begin.” In other words, 
the Indians were moving away, and 
the white settlers pourmg in.— The 
Treasury. | 


A LESSUN IN POLITENESS. 


A number of birds which came in 
and boldly picked up the crumbs at 
my feet, writes H. T. Finck in “Spain 
and Morocco,” emphasized the loneli- 
ness of the place. On the way I had 
noticed several cranes which had al- 
lowed us to come very near them 
without stirring; and when I express- 
ed my surprise, the guide explained 
that these birds were sacred, and 
therefore never molested. This re- 
ligious protection seemed to extend 
to the small birds, judging by their 
tumeness. Here was one of the pleas- 
ant aspects of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion; but it seemed a pity that the 
Prophet did not extend his protec- 
tion to some other animals, notably 
that poor beast of all work, the don- 
key, whom his followers treat with 
such indescribable brutality. 

In the courtyard was a rooster with 
his harem—the first of the Moham- 
medan persuasion I had ever seen. 
He was a nobler animal than many a 
Christian rooster I have seen, and 
might have taught his master a use- 
ful lesson. When a Moor travels he 
selfishly sits on his donkey or camel, 
and lets his heavily Jaden wife walk 
behind; and when he eats, the wife 
comes in at the end for the crumbs. 
Not so with the rooster. He, too, 
was a polygamist, and could not pre- 
vent his wives from persecuting one 
another; but in gallantry he set a no- 
ble example to the Moor. He was 
the first to discover the remnants of 
my lunch, but not a crumb would he 
touch before he had loudly summon- 
ed all the chickens, old and young, 
and given them an equal chance, and 


| more. 


kiterary and Educational. 


Mansoripangs. By Elvirton Wright. 
Pp. 280. $1.25.- Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety. Boston and Chicago. 


Readers of “Freshmen and Senior” 
will expect this new book by the 
same author to be at least brilliantly 
original. They will not be disap- 
pointed. The story deals with the 
training into a strong and well bal- 
anced manhood and womanhood of 
four very different young persons. 
In order to prevent a one-sided char- 
acter, Marjoribanks Pomeroy’s mother 
suggests that she adopt a waif from 
the city. The waif, known as Bess, 
comes, and proves to be a very hard 
case. March is often at her wits’ 
end; but her wise mother leaves her 
to herseif, and she finally reaches a 
_good result. While Bess’s training 
is going on, John Holland, a wild 
| ward of March’s uncle, also comes 
under her influence, and proves much 
,more tractable than Bess. Wishing 
to imitate March, he adopts and edu- 
cates a newsboy. All of which train- 
‘ing, with the story of March’s success 
as a sculptor, and of the very unro- 
‘mantic but natural courtship at the 
end, is woven into a form which com- 
bines amusement and profit without 
‘appearing to struggle for either. 


Lirrte Puarisze Serres. By Mar- 
garet H. Eckerson. 6 volumes in 
a box. Price $1.50. Congregation- 
al Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. Boston and Chicago. 


The six books of this series are: 
“Little Pharisees,” “Flossy’s Party,” 
“Dorothy's Charm.” “Saved by the 
Ponies,” “Cholly’s Burglar,” and “Miss 
Rockfeller’s Present.” They are writ- 
ten for the children who are still de- 
pendent upon their mothers and aunts 
for knowledge of what is between the 
covers of books. The children will 
enjoy the minister's little girls whom 
Mrs. Eckerson introduces to them in 
this series. Four of the volumes deal 
with their adventures and troubles. 
They make mistakes, and do some 
wrong things; but they have a wise 
-mothor, who guides them in the right 
way. We are very sure that they 
‘never do the same wrong thing twice. 
'Flossy and Bossy are enough like the 
rest of the world to be healthy com- 
panions for real flesh-and-blood chil- 
dren. As for Cholly—he of the burg- 
lar, and Dorothy of the charming 
| disposition, each has a lesson to teach, 
and teaches it well. 


Pexovuset’s Setect Nores.—The 1893 
edition of this standard commentary 
on the International Lessons is an- 
nounced for early publication by W. 
A. Wilde & Co., Boston. Its univer- 
sal use in years past has proved its 
intrinsic worth to thousands of teach- 
ers and scholars, who have been ma- 
terially helped in their Bible study 
through its original and carefully se- 
lected comments on the Sunday- 
school Lessons. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Wantof A ite, Fullness 
er » Vomi s, Sickness of 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
Sick Headache, Cold Chills, 
ushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
its, and All Nervous Affectiona, 
Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is gene 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
these tico argansa right and all will be well. m 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 
Of all druggists. Price cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal st. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS 
TRADE MARK 
DESION PATENT 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


information and free Handbook write to 
NN & CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
idest bureau for securing patents in America. 


pa 
td ng taken out by us is brought before 
the pu ¢ by 8 notice given free of charge in the 


arientific American 


year: 
; dd M 
PuBLisuEns. 361 Broad-vay, New York. 


5. M. ATCHINSON & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Beggs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone. No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tab ules cure constipation. 


DENNETT’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Lunch Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
783 Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 
959 MarLet Street. 


NEW YORE: 
25 Park Row. 
140 Kast Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty five 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. ick 
-ervice. We are in general favor with the 
Christian public. 


PURE THE GRAPE 


An Unferm ented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIVUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcohol, thus making a delicious 
and safe medicinal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; whileit is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 


Its Use in the Sick 
Room. 


‘For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIK & CO., 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


859 Market St., San Francisco, 


LAND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive avd thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in ns the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties anc developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, ard accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining mschinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. ds, 
contracts, agreements and all other papers 
required in mining tran: acti: ns drawn 

es 


legally correctfourm. Purchases and 
of mineral lands and mines negotia 


F. SLETCHER, 


Examiner of Mines. 


G&. L. BROWN, 
Manager. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


IL. 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphome No. 


Fr. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Keligion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
sturies and pictures, gilt aud plain. 
PRAYER BOOUKs and HYMNAL=s in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLEs in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


ss ERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


BEACEs 


107 MONTGOMERY STHREL'T, 


OPPOSITE OOOIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO,. 


THE SATHER BANKING C6. 


IncoRPoRATED 21, 1887. 


J. 8. HUTOHINSO 


Drazcrors—<Albert Miller, J. L. N. a 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Oharies Main James K. Wilson. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


CUFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


G. W. KEELER. 


TELEPHONE 6102. 


GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


24290 Mission St., mr. Sist., S. F. 


F. W. DURIN. 


FINE PRIVATE PARLORS. 
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NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary of the Publishing Society, 
spent last Sunday in Los Angeles, 
speaking for Dr. Hutchins in the 
morning, and meeting, in a familiar 
way, the Sunday-school teachers in the 
afternoon. Introducing the subject of 
his morning discourse, he used Deut. 
xii: 11, 12, and said that the Jews made 
the mistake of taking the special 
favors which God had bestowed on 
them as a compliment, rather than a 
trust, and that we were in danger of 
making the same mistake. God be- 
stowed his favors on Israel that he 
might, through them, bless the world; 
and he had blessed America, not 
simply for America’s sake, but that 
America might become a blessing to 
all the nations of the earth. 

Speaking of the Society, he said 
that it was a missionary agency of 
the Church, and was organized to 
meet a great need; that it furnished 
the most economical means of enter- 
ing new fields where the work was an 
experiment; that because of the 
cheapness of its methods the society 
could enter new communities where 
they were in a formative state, and 
stamp the impress of Christianity on 
the life of these places; that it was 
the best agency for uniting all work- 
ers of various denominational procliv- 
ities, and opening the way for the 
formation of churches. He referred 
to the infidel town of Port Angeles 
as an example of what the society was 
doing. Here the Society had intruded 
a Sunday-school into the place, which 
had decided that religious services 
should never be held there, with the 
result that a church was organized 
within a year, and a Christian man 
became one of the principal municip- 
al officers of the town. At the pres- 
ent time there are four churches in 
Port Angeles. The Society has an 
annual income of over $60,000, and 
establishes five hundred Sunday- 
schools every year. The publishing 
department is self-supporting, and 
makes an occasional grant to the Sun- 
day-school department. 

The address was delivered in a very 
simple manner and in excellent spirit, 
and made a fine impression on the 
audience, which was unusually large. 
Those of us who often stumble in 
public addresses will be encouraged 
to learn that even so felicitous and 
careful a speaker as Dr. Boynton 
made a lapsus lingue in his discourse, 
of which he was entirely unconscious. 
Speaking of the influence of a Sun- 
day-school in a mining town, he said 
it would lead even very rough men to 
“brush the boots from their dust ona 
Sunday morning,” a feat which it 
would be interesting to see perform- 
ed. The Doctor will pardon the men- 
tion of this, but really we can hardly 
allow it to fall into obscurity. Dr. 
Boynton has made many friends for 
himself and the Society during his so- 
journ among us. 

The nearness of Columbian Day 
turned the thoughts of many of the 
pastors last Sunday to subjects con- 
nected with our national life. “The 
Conspiracy of Providence in the Dis- 
covery of America” was the subject 
of a fine address at the First church 
in the evening by the pastor. 

The Y. M. C. A. Convention at Pas- 
adena last week brought the young 
people to the fore again, as weil as 
many visitors hitherward from vari- 
ous parts of the State—some of them 
men of prominence. Many addresses 
were made and some excellent advice 
was given. Johz L. Spears, referring 
to the responsibilities of the members, 
said: “That the avowed principles 
upon which the Y. M. C. A. was or- 
ganized were to promote the cause of 
Christ and Christianity in influencing 
young men to forsake their ways of 
sin by offering to them membership 
in an organization which would give 
them recreation of a clean and legiti- 
mate sort and opportunities for mu- 
tual benefit and instruction; that the 
resolution of Rev. Abel Stevens of 
New York, introduced and ratified 
by the Montreal Convention, declar- 
ing that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations seek to unite those young 
men who, regarding Jesus Christ as 
their God and Saviour, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be his 
disciples in their doctrine and in 
their life, and to associate their ef- 
forts for the extension of his king- 
dom among young men, was a most 
comprehensive embodiment of the 
purposes of the Association; that the 
work was not only organized to be of 
benefit to the members and contribu- 
tors, but was intended to be so far- 
reaching in its effects as to grasp the 
struggling young men outside of the 
pale and help them to lead a life of 
integrity and usefulness; that the 
commonly called “ wild” and “ dare- 
devil” youths were objects of much 
solicitude, and that he would not ad- 
vocate in such cases the urging of 
religion as a first move, for that of 
itself might create prejudice and de- 
stroy the possibility of ever influenc- 


President C. G. Baldwin, of 


Pomvuna College, speaking on the 
subject, “Of What Use?” said that 
“the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion had in reality only just begun 
its career, and that after time had 


rolled by for several more cycles or 
decades, a far-reaching circle would 
be described by the work in its ef- 
forts to reclaim the fallen and sus- 
tain the tempted; that there was a 
power in every human soul of latent 
and dormant character, and a liberal 
education was needed to develop this 
power and give it its proper place in 
the world; and that there is no book 
which will stand the light of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries but 
the Bible on whose precepts and 
teachings the young man of the fu- 
ture will depend for inspiration and 
guidance.” 

Rev. Burt Estes Howard, formerly 
associate pastor with Dr. Hayden of 
the First Presbyterian church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, but recenfly install- 
ed pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Los Angeles, spoke on the 
topic, “Young Men as a Factor in 
Christian Work.” He said that the 
body of young men of the present 
generation are occupying a place of 
more importance than that filled by 
any other class of people of to-day; 
that conditions will not make a man, 
but we ourselves are the masters of 
our own destiny; that self-made men 
are those who have thought high, 
and worked as they thought, but, in 
a certain sense, every man is self- 
made; that we are not sparks, flash- 
ing for a moment in the black dark- 
ness, but living thoughts; that it is 
our mission to show to the world how 
a young man can walk among the 
soot of the world and not be spotted 
by it; that a man can be a good busi- 
ness man, and yet a Christian; and 
that a heart full of desire to save 
souls is worth a hundred heads piled 
full of theology. Rev. O. B. Read, a 
well-known evangelist in Southern 
California, gave a Bible reading of 
one hour’s length on “The Second 
Coming of Christ,” in which he said, 
among other things: 

“The second coming of Christ meant 
one thing to the Church and another 
to the world. It would be to the 
world the blackness of Egyptian mid- 
night, to the Church a living light. 
He did not believe that when Christ 
came the world would be hurried to 
an immediate end, for there was a 
distinction between the appearing 
and the coming of Christ. The ap- 
pearing of Christ meant when he 
came with his saints; but when he 
really came it would be for his saints. 
There was to be an interval of time 
between the two events, then will be 
a time of great tribulation—the time 
of the reign of the anti-Christ, when 
Satan himself would be let loose on 
the earth.” 

Mr. Read thought the signs of the 
times were pointing toward the con- 
summation of the many prophecies 
found in the Revelation. 

Rev. B. F. Moody of Hillsboro, 
Oregon, will have charge of the 
ehurch at San Miguel for the present. 
This is ® smail town in San Luis 
Obispo county of about 450 inhabi- 
tants, in towiship which has 1,660. 
Our pevpic there have a membership 
of thir. ive, good church building 
and parsonage, and it is hoped that 
Mr. Moodys coming may give new 
impulse and life to the little flock. 

A friend trom Ventura says that 
our young man at that place is doing 
a great work, and that bis sermons 
show him to be a growing and prom- 
ising man. We can easily believe 
that of Brother Merriam. 
BeTHLEHEM. 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 21, 1892. 


FROM OREGON. 


Colonel W. W. Chapman, one of the 
most honored, active and useful pio- 
neers of Oregon, passed away last 
Tuesday, aged 84 years. He was born 
in Virginia in 1808. He obtained a 
common school education, and after- 
wards studied law. In 1833 he re- 
moved to Illinois, and in 1835 went 
to what is now Burlington Iowa then 
a part of Wisconsin Territory, aad 
the following year was appointed U. 
S. Attorney by President Jackson. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected 
delegate to Congress. In 1844 he was 
a member of the Iowa State Constitu- 
tional Conventiou, and originated the 
measure which gave 500.000 acres 
of the public dowain for the use of 
common schools. About this time he 
became the originator of the per- 
manent land pre-emption law. 

In 1847 Colonel Chapman came to 
Oregon, and in 1848 began practic- 
ing law in Salem, but. jearning of the 
discovery of gold in Sacramento Val- 
ley, he, with a number of others, pack- 
ed across the mountains and eugaged 
in successful mining operations for 
several months, und returned to Or- 
egon in March, 184). On the first of 
the year 1850, he came to Portland 
and bought a third interest in tiie 640 
acres which then was the townsite of 
Port:and. For the next five vears he 
was engaged in developing his prop 
erty. In 1855-56 he raised a force 
and performed an honorable part in 
the Indian. wars in southern Oregon. 
Under President Buchanan he was 
appointed Surveyor-generel for, this 
State. but resigued before bis term 
of «office ex:ired. Throughout his 
long life he has been a man of affiairs. 
He never worked for e@ siggrandizee 
meut. and. votwithstandiue the great 
opportunity he had for making money, 
he died a poor man. It was through 
him that the frst newspaper in Port- 
Jan} was established — The Oregonian 
—it fir:t seeing the in Decem- 
ber, 1550. 


At an early date Colonel’ 


Chapman was an earnest advocate of 
railroad projects for the development 
of Portland and the entire Northwest, 
even when such projects seemed 
wholly absurd and chimerical. He 
believed in the country, however, 
had faith in Portland and its sur- 
roundings, and worked in numerous 
enterprises with a resolution that 
nothing could daunt. While he did 
not succeed in turning efforts put 
forth in this direction to his own ac- 
count, the unceasing agitation at- 
tracted the attention of capitalists, 
and the result is that Willamette val- 
ley and Portland are tapped by four 
transcontinental railway lines. All 
in all, his services to Portland and to 
Oregon have bee. inestimable, and 
his name, will be -emembered in this 
city and State forever. During the 
greater part of his long life he was a 
consistent Christian, and died a com- 
municant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Colonel Chapman was mar- 
ried in Virginia in 1832, to Miss Mar- 
garet F. Ingraham. Their companion- 
ship existed until 1889, when she pass- 
ed away, aged 74 years. During the 
fifty-seven years of their married life 
eleven children were born,six of whom 
are now living. Throughout this long 
series of years Mrs. Chapman was a 
helpmeet in very truth. Her life 
was one of the ut: 10st fidelity to every 
feeling, sentiment and duty which 
make the word “mother” a loved and 
sacred title. Through all the trials 
and privations of frontier life and of 
pioneering in a new world, she was a 
faithful companion and a hospitable 
neighbor. 

The matter of organizing a Con- 
gregational church at Long Beach, 
Washington, the favorite seaside re- 
sort, about twenty miles north of As- 
toria, and erecting a house of worship 
to cost not less than $1,000, is assum- 
ing definite shape, and bids fair to be 
an accomplished fact before another 
outing season com ss. 

Pastor Rominger of the Hassalo- 
street church returned from National 
Council yesterday. His subject this 
morning was, “The Mystery of Life.” 
This eveving he will give an account 
of the National Council. 

In the Mississippi-avenue Church, 
Rev. J. L. Hershner preached on the 
subject of “God in American Affairs.” 
This evening there will be a memo- 
rial service suitable to ‘Columbus 
Day.” 

Last Friday was generally given 
up to exercises commemorative of the 
discovery of America, four hundred 
years ago. The day was exceedingly 
fine, and vast throngs of people, 
many coming from the _ interior, 
crowded the streets. The exercises 
in the churches were, in the main, 
well attended, and were full of inter- 
est. 

Last Thursday evening, at the so- 
cial meeting of the First church, Pas- 
tor Clapp gave a concise account of 
the late meeting of the American 
Board; or, as he fitly termed it, an 
account of “our work for Christ in 
other lands than our own.” If there 
was more of this sort of thing—taking 
up the various departments of mis- 


sionary labor—I am not sure but 
there would be great gain in support 


of this work. It is astonishing to 
see the prevailing ignorance of mis- 
sion matters,even among Christian 
people. The old monthly missionary 
concert idea of twenty-five years ago 


would be a good one to revive, es- | 


pecially in our newer States. 

Pastor Clapp’s subject this morn- 
ing was “The Great Necessity.” and 
his text John iii. 3—“Except a man 
be born again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” The sermon 
was a most impressive one, and well 
calculated to arouse conviction in the 
mind of every hearer who had not 
given himself to Christ. 

The church at Willsburg was re- 


ceived by council last Tuesday. There | 


are fourteen members in the organ- 
ization; seven of whom were baptiz- 
ed that day, four by immersion. Rev. 
T. E. Clapp was Moderator, Rev. 
Chas. H. Curtis, Scribe, and Revs. R. 


M. Jones, Cephas F. Clapp, G. A. | 


Rockwood, and M. A. Dougherty tak- 
ing other parts. « 

The fifth annual convention of the 
Oregon Christian Endeavor Union 
was held in Engene, October 14th-— 
16th. Eleven counties in the State 
and 127 societies were represented 
by 350 delegates, an increase of 132 
over last year. The officers for the 
ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. S. Miller; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. R. Ewing; Second Viceé-Presi- 
dent, Rev. David Wetzell; Secretary, 
W. H. Morrow; Treasurer, F. R. 
Cook; Superintendent of Junior 
Work, Miss Lau..1C. Preston; Editor 
of Christian Eneeavor, J. R. Ewing; 
Associate-Editor, Miss Caroline 
Strong—all of Portland. During the 
year a monthly journal was started— 
The Christian Endeavor—and 2,500 
copies are now issued. The number 
of Endeavorers in the State is about 
seven thousand. 

Mrs. Charlotte S. Daly, wife of 
Rev. James 8. Daly, well-known in 
your city, died very suddenly of heart 
disease at her home in Rochester, 
N. Y, about two weeks ago. Mrs. 
Daly was well-known in Stockton. 
Mr. Daly has a sister, brother, and 
an age: father living in this city. 

| Gero. H. Himes. 

Porrianp, Oct. 23, 1892. 


Charles S. Tilton, incumbent to the 
office of surveyor, is a candidate for 


re-election on the Republican ticket. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Just before taking a recess, to ena- 
ble the members of the court and 
their families to go to Chicago for 
the dedicatory ceremonies of the 
World’s Fair, Chief Justice Fuller an- 
nounced the decision of the Supreme 
Court io the case involving the con- 
stitutionality of the Michigan elector- 
al law, which was argued last week. 
The decision was unanimous, uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the new 
law, and the Chief Justice said that 
the formal opinion, covering the spe- 
cial points, legal and constitutional, 
would be handed down as soon as 
there was time to prepare it, and that 
it was the exigency of the case, ow- 
ing to the nearness of the Presiden- 
tial election, which had caused the 
decision to be announced in advance 
of the preparation of the opinion. In 
view of the fact that this was a 
political question, upon which the 
validity of the election of a Pres- 
ident might have turned, it is fortun- 
ate that it was decided before the 
election, and doubly fortunate that 
the decision was the unanimous ver- 
dict of a full bench. 

Special Columbus sermons were 
preached in a number of the Protest- 
ant churches last Sunday, and elabor- 
ate services were held in all of the 
Catholic churches, in honor of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. There are also 
to be celebrations in all of our schools 
on Friday, and a torchlight parade 
in the evening. Most of the promi- 
nent government officials have gone 
to Chicago, either to see or to take 
part in the ceremonies of dedicating 
the Exposition; and, although the 
wives of several members of the Cab- 
inet were extremely reluctant to go 
on a pleasure jaunt while Mrs. Har- 
rison lies in such a precarious condi- 
tion, all of them, at the special re- 
quest of President Harrison, accom- 
panied their husbands. Being unable 
to go himself or to have any member 
of his family there, Mr. Harrison was 
particularly anxious that the Cabinet 
should be as fully represented as pos- 
sible, and that the social side of offi- 
cial life should be represented by 
their wives and daughters. 

There seems to be some reason 
which prevents the successful publi- 
cation of a religious or temperance 
paper in this city. The National 
Methodist, which started on its career 
a few months ago under what ap- 
peared to be the most auspicious con- 
ditions, has changed hands, got into 
the courts, and, I believe, suspended 
publication. 

The 375 Washington delegates to 
the international Christian Endeavor 
Convention in New York last July 
held avery pleasant reunion this even- 
ing. The church was handsomely 
decorated, and, after an interesting 
programme, consisting of short ad- 
dresses, music, etc., the delegates en- 
joyed an elegant lunch. 

No single act of the triennial Epis- 
copal Convention in Baltimore gave 
more general satisfaction here than 
the adoption of the resolution provid- 
ing that a petition be addressed to 
the various governments of the world 
in favor of the arbitration of all in- 
ternational differences, and for the 
distribution of copies of this petition 
among the Christian organizations to 
assemble at Chicogo during the Col- 
-umbian Exposition, the idea being 


for every Christian organization to 
unite in signing these petitions before 
they are presented to our own and 
foreign governments. No greater or 
worthier crusade was ever started 
than that which Christianity has un- 
dertaken against war between nations, 
and should it succeed before the 
close of the nineteenth century, as it 
is eventually bound to succeed, great 
_as have been the material and moral 
accomplishments of the present cen- 
tnry, it will be the greatest, grandest 
and noblest of them all. 
“How is Mrs. Harrison to-day?” is 
a question oftener asked than any 
‘other in Washington these days. 
_Every one seems deeply interested in 


the good daughter, mother, grand- 
mother, sister, wife and Christian who 
lies stricken with consumption in the 
White House, giving the world a 
striking example of how a good and 
upright woman calmly and cheerfully 
submits to the will of One who knows 
best. All of Mrs. Harrison’s imme- 
diate family, with the simple excep- 
tion of her only brother, Judge Scott, 
of Port Townsend, Washington, are 
now with her, and he is expected in 
a few days. She has reached that 
stage of the disease where sudden 
changes are dangerous, and all 
around her realize that while she 


,may linger for months, she may die 


in a few hours, and are prepared, as 
she is, for the worst. Grave fears 
are expressed that the anxiety of Presi- 
dent Harrison will uadermine his own 
health. The close companionship 
that has for many years existed be- 
tween him and his wife, renders his 
burden a hard one indeed; but he 
looks above for strength to bear it. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 19, 1892. 


Mepurtmeni 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


A GREAT POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. - 


The story-of the world’s history is, after all, 
the most interesting and most instrvctive story 


1 
which has ever been told. It. was probably 
never better presented, for general reading and 
reference, than in Alden’s Cyclopedia of His- 
tory, recently published. Every nation of the 
earth, ancient and modern, is treated in its al- 
phabetical order, excepting, only, the United 
States, which is to form a separate work. You 
have ancient history as far back as B. C. 5004, 
and modern history down to A. D. 1892. All 
countries are described in their physical as- 
pects, as well as historically, so you have the 
equivalent of a book of travels round the 
world, There are many illustrations, none for 
mere ornament, but all helpful for instruction. 
Considering the magnitude of the work, its 
small cost is astonishing. The entire history about 
comprises 800,000 words—equivalent, you will 
hnd by comparison, to about ten volumes of 
ordinary size—and yet is issued in two handy 
volumes, in small but clear type, well and 
handsomely made, and sold in cloth binding 
for only $1 25 for the set, plus 20 cents for 
the postage, if by mail. For ten cents the 
publisher sends post-paid a paper-bound vol- 
ume of 160 pages, containing the complete his- 
tory of several nations, by which you can judge 
of the character of the entire work. Every 
home ought to have a good Universal History; 
this is probably the best for general use. The 
publisher’s catalogue of choice books, over 100 
pages, a rich feast for book-lovers, is sent post- 
paid for two cents. John B. Alden, Publisher, 
57 Rose street, New York, 


EUGEN WM. KNABE 
& 


AFTER HIS CONCERT TOUR, 1892. 


After having played two months continuous- 
ly on the Knabe Pianos, having used them ex- 
clusively on my eoncert tour just finished, it is 
a pleasure to me to be able to confirm my 
opinion expressed two years ago, declaring 
them the best instruments of America; the ex- 
perience I now have had with these instruments 
has only increased my admiration for them, 

EuGEN D’ALBERT. 

New YORK, May 16, 1892. 

Invalids should remember that the causes of 
sick and nervous headaches may be promptly 
removed by taking Ayer’s Pills. These Pills 
speedily correct irregularities of the stomach, 
liver, bowels, and are the mildest and most re- 
liable cathartic in use. 


a es liver set right with Beecham’s 
ills, 


FoR 
— OF THE — 


Superior Court 


Wm. G. Brittan 


(Short Term.) 


FoR 
— OF THE — 


Superior Court 


JAMES M. TROUTT 


(Present Incumbent.) 


For Tax Collector 


THOMAS O'BRIEN, 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEE. 


Business Methods—Honest Administration— 
Prompt Service—Polite Treatment. 


WENDELL EASTON 
Candidate for Mayor 


REGULAR REPUBLICAN NOMI- 
NEE. 


JTUONOTION CAFD®. 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami 
lies. Our covoking is done by first class 
women caterers. Our place is clean 
and our service is good. Ice cream 
and oysters served. 

1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St. 


C. M. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPIN¢G 


BINDERS’ BOARD, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Pape? 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Citizens’ 
ANTI-DIVE LEAGUE 


NOMINEES FOR 
SUPERVISORS. 


First Ward........ T. H. COLLETT 
Second Ward........ J. BROWELL 
Third Ward. JOHN B. GARTLAND 
Fourth Ward...... P. J. KENNEDY 
Fifth Ward. .SANDS W. FORMAN 
Sixth . .B. P. FLINT 
Seventh Ward. .LOUISA. GARNETT 
Eighth Ward. ..WM. CHAMBERLIN 
Ninth Ward.... FRANCIS KORBEL 


Tenth Ward. .FRANCIS SHIRLEY 
Eleventh Ward. MICHAEL CLARK 
Twelfth Ward... WILLIAM PROLL 


The above names are on the Citi- 
zens’ Non-Partisan Ticket, all of which 
has been endorsed. ‘To suppress the 
DIVES, VOTE that ticket. 


M. FLOOD, Chairman. 
C. O. BURTON, Secretary. 


— FOR — 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Vote for Them. 


C. B. PERKINS. 

F. J. FRENCH. 

S. E. DUTTON. 

G. A. MERRILL. 
EDWARD POLLITZ. 
F. A. HYDE. 

C. A. CLINTON. 

J. T. BURKE. 

EK. P. COLE. 

O. N. GOLDARACENA. 
THOMAS STEALEY. 
F. W. EATON. 


The above gentlemen have hee: | 
indorsed by the Reform Demo 
Citizens’ Anti Dive Association, 
titled to the support of every good =z 


REMINGTON 


— AT THE — 


COLUMBIAN EXP | 


The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
World’s Columbian F xposition has awarded to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict (Remington 
Siandard Typewriter) the contract for furnish- 
ing all the writing-machines to be used on the 
Exposition Grounds during the Fair. A lirge 
number will be placed at convenient points 


| throughout all the buildings, and are intended 


for the accommodatiou of the general pu’ lic, 
representatives of the press and the offivers of 
of the Exposition.—Chicayo Herald, August 7, 
1892. 


The World’s Fair Commission already use 
over 100 Remingtons in their own work. 


G. & A Cao. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & § Front Street. 
Los ANGELES; 346 N. Main Street. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 
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